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H MILTON LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER.. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 
WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh , Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor of Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITMAN, 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


MOSES E. WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W’ks. Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. BEACH, 
Tefft, Weller & Co., N. Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 
Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. 


We have General 
MOINES LOAN & 
School and County Bonds. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


SS? <a ee $3,000,000.00 
CAPITAL PAID IN, 1,500,000.00 


First Mortgage,Loans and Gold Debentures. 


Principal office located in the midst of its securities, and 
loans carefully selected by Managing Officers who are familiar 
with the West. Large and successful experience. Many millions 
invested without the loss of a doliar. Loans fully guaranteed. 
Safe as government bonds. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 


Chas. M Biddle, 513 Commerce St.; Edward H. Ogd-n, 314 
vine St ; Wm. P. Ellison. 22-26 S. 6th St.; Robert Biddle, 509 
Commerce St.; Arthur Colburn, 110 N. 2d St.; Wm. M. Burgin, 
127 Arch St. 


For further information call upon or address, 
ROBERT FORESMAN, Manager,- 
300 and 302 Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Interest Reduced to 6} per cent. on all securities is- 
sued after First Mo. 2, 1890, by the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


The high standing of the company, the large demand 
for their securities, and the rapid and substantial develop- 
ment of Texas, make this change of rate necessary. From 
our knowledge of the State and of this company, we be- 
lieve their securities to be equal to the best in the market. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, Pa. 








* oer table etentetepteshingiind subscrip- | JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 


TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City prop- 
erties. 

Six percent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large amounts run- 
ning six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of the Bank ex- 
aminers of the state of New York, with whom we have deposited 
1-10th of our Capital in Government Bonds. 

We issue installment Saving Bonds, secured by real estate se- 
curity, running 10, 15, and 20 year. Send for pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L, AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 Walnut Street, Phila. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Full-Paid Capital, - $500,000.00. 

This company does strictly an investment business and 
shares with investors the results of conserative and profit- 
able investments. It offers a fixed income, large profits, and 
absolute security. Nearly $2,000,000 net profit, paid to in- 
vestors since 1883, from Kansas City (Mo.), real estate in- 
vestments. At the present time opportunity is offered to in- 
vest in bonds, secured by first mortgages on one of the best 


| office buildings in the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed 


interest. A bonus of stock in the building company ac- 
companies each bond. Also in bonds secured by first mort- 
gage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas City, 
in the line of immediate development, yielding 8 per cent. 
guaranteed interest. These bonds participate in one-half the 
net profits and run five years. Send for pamphlet and 
monthly circulars. 


$ per cent. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages 
on Kansas City real estate always on hand, based on an ac- 
tual selling price, principal and semi-annual interest abso- 
lutely guaranteed, payable at maturity, and 25 per cent. de- 
posited with the American Loan and Trust Company, of 


Boston, as additional security. No safer investment possible. 
Amounts $200.00 upwards 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Co. Building 
50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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--W. H. JONES, 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT 
1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Street, in 
connection with my Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in 
which [ shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 

rices. 
- Please call and examine the s, and if you are unable to 
do so, write for prices, which will promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price. 

And the General fgrney fur the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprising 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES. 
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LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS 

Under the joint care of a Sub-Committee of Phy 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, and a Sub4y Pro! 
of the Instruction Committee of Swarthmore College, ag 
lectures on Methods of School Government, Teaching, ete, 
following exercises will be given. 





Fourth month 12th, 1890, at Swarthmore College, Dr Vo. 
Day, Swarthmore College, subject, ‘‘ Chemistry,” followed 
B. Ivins, A. M., subject, ‘‘ Measurement of Surfaces and § 
illustrated by a class from Friends Central School. 

Clement M. Biddle, Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunden, 
mund Webster, Matilda E. Janney, Mary E, Thompson, 
Wade Griscom, 



































Sub-Committee q) Educational ( 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
Eli M. Lamb, Rachel W. Hillborn, Helen Comly White, 
H. Hall, 





















Sub-Committee of Instruction Commit 
Swarthmore College, 








WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICE 
NEW STYLES, pape full length. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, Ife, 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purcnase. If you 


cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match, 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., a Philadelphia, Pa 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE (I 
S. E. Cor. Fourth & Chestnut St 


































Capital, . ° e ° ° ° ° - 82,000,0008 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, ° . 264,81; ¢ 
Assets, ° ° ° ° 7,803, k 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages held in Trust 
The American Loan and Trust Company of New York, a 
further secured by the The Equitable Mortgage Comeeteas 

This Company has deposited with The American 
Trust Com ny ts Trustees for the Debenture holders in 
country, 8,323 First Mortgage Loans upon improved Farm, 
gregating $3,515,124.87, covering 676.322,65 acres of land wie 
appraised value of $12 426,826 From these statistics itis 
parent that the average amount loaned on each Farm is$ 
the averaged appraised value is but $18.37 per acre, and that ® 
ew has loaned but $5.19 per acre, or 28 per cent. of the 
praisal. 

CERTIFICATES.—This Company issues Certificates for 
or small amounts, bearing 414 per cent. and 5 per cent. intent 
for periods of not less than three months. 

ll information on application. 
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NVESTMENTS wi. src 
with perfect 
0 — 4 Mortgages, Bonds, or Loans 


g and Real Estate in Chattanooga and 


surrounding country. For profitable 
Oe eon ire eRe 
nds, nds, an 
| 0 GR Toa get our ics 
have been made right here wk ‘0 TU ones are 
open for those who take time by the forelock and in- 
vest now while prices are at a minium. | always 
GUARANTEE titles are rfect and give per- 
fect SATISFACTION. 
Write me whether you wish to loan money at hig 
rate and best security in the world, or purchase a 
home or farm, or establish and build a factory. 
in Coal, Timber, or 


D. WATERHOUSE, CHATTANOOGA, TENK. 


REFERENCES sss to 


R.T. Wilson & Co,, Bankers; 2 Exchange Court, N. 
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Oa aeeneeemmammnctes 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Mongry To Loan on MORTGAGE. 
prompt ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


{ No. 717 Walnut Street, 


OFFICES Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


soi WM. HEACOCK, 8% 
UNPERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


a et 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


FOR DRY GOODS — 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
Howse-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





STREETS. 


W. GARRETT TAYLOR. 
FUNERAL . DIRECTOR, 


MARY E. TAYLOR, 
Layer-out of the Dead, 
1814 DIAMOND ST, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cluths, cassimeres, and worsteds 
suitable for Plain and Fashionable Garments, 
always on hand. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. 10th Street, ME 
Philadelphia, Pa. MERCHANT TAILOR 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (SONTRACTORS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





S. RB. RICHARDS, 


The Autumn and Winter 


1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of LADIEs 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 

Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 
AQUILAJ. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
to purchase a supply. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. —@~ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.“@a 
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ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, on the North Penn and Bound 
Brook Railroad. 

There are a few vacancies for the second term, beginning 
Second-day, 24 month 17, 1890. 

A fuli corps of competent instructors. 

Building much enlarged and improved. 

Board and tuition for second term, $72.50 to $87.50. 

For particulars address, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 

Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Penna. 
Ogontz, Penna. 


CH4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City For Catalogue and parviculars, address, 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


DARLING TON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thirty-fifth School year,—Spring term,—commences Second 
mo. 3rd, 1890. All the branches of a liberal English education, to- 
gether with the ancient and modern languages thoroughly and 
carefully taught. Fine buildings, extensive grounds, new gym- 
nasium. Terms $90 per session of twenty weeks. For Catalogue 
address the Principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON Ph.D., West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English Education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1889. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SWARTHMORE PENNA. 





OPENS NINTH MONTH TENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends. 
Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Literary, and Engineering. 
Also a Manual Training School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jay" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. “@a 





a 
A WOMAN FRIEND ADVANCED In Yea 

but able to do light house-work or superinteng a q 
desirous of a home among Friends. fai 
gencer and Journel 


Address M., Friends iggy 


$$ 
TEACHER OF SUCESSFUL EX PERIENy 
in conducting Friends’ Schools, desires to make ag 
ment for future work. Address Teacher, Office of Frieodd Ing 
gencer and Journal. 


r 7 - - = I 

For INVESTMENT. — COLORADO FIRS 
Mortgage $250 each 8 per cent. bonds with a Valuable optig, 
Address Geo. J. Webster, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, 


7 F a 
OR SALE—A SEVEN- ROOM HOUSE Atty 
south-west corner of Marshall and Noble Sts. Gagang 
ter. Inquire of Chas. Middleton, 156 Willow St., Phila, 


S Scolcteani a - aa 
VOR SALE.--1,000 CORDS OF NORTH ty 
olina pine wood at 75 cents per cord on wharf or river, tolg 
paid foritas is cut. Chas. Middleton, Office 156 Willow St, Phi 
waa . $$ ree 


Friends’ Library, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, 


Open daily (except First-day), from 2 to6 p. m. 

Also, additionally, on Fourth-days, from 11.15 tem. 

And on Seventh-days, from 10 a. m. to 12 m. and from?) 
and7to9p m. 

About 12,000 volumes of standard works. 

Free to all who are properly recommended. 


- Vf ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSH 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving 
Office, 603 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


OOMS, SINGLE OR EN SUITE, Wi 
Board, by the day, week, or month. Terms reasomik: 
Location central—convenient to public buildings, street car 
and both depots. MRS. SAMUEL A. GOVER, 
510 “I” Street, N. W., Washington, bf 
4a Late of Waterford, Va. 


7ANTED.—A TEACHER FOR FRIEM 
School at Darby, Delaware county, Pa. Address 
tions to Matilda Garrigues, 123 N. 33d St., Philad’a. 





W4 NTED.—A YOUNG MAN OF ABIL, 
energy, and good habits, from sixteen to eighteen 
age, to fill a place in an Insurance Office, for general office 


and toassistin bookkeeping. 
lars. 


Send References and fall 
Address Box 426, Baltimore, Md. 





TJANTED.—A RELIABLE WOMAN 
general housework in small family in country. 
E., Box 27, Yorklyn, Del. 
HENRY | House and Sign Painting 


e DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORK 
| Residence, 
ELLIS | 404%. Thirty-second st. 


POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSOM 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
Price reduced to 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cemlt 








188 Pages. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, — 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philade 


112 N. 1008 
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WITHIN. 
WITHIN, within, O turn 
Thy spirit eyes and learn 
Thy wandering senses gently to control ; 
Thy dearest Friend dwells deep within thy soul, 
And asks thyself of thee, 
That heart, and mind, and sense He may make whole 
In perfect harmony. 
Doth not thy inmost spirit yield 
And sink where Love stands thus revealed ? 
Be still and veil thy face, 
The Lord is here, this is His holy place! 
Then back to earth, and mid its toil and throng 
One glance within will keep thee calm and strong ; 
And when the toil is o'er, how sweet, O God, to flee 
Within, to thee! 
—Gerhard Terstergen. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS HOPED FOR. 


Ix the field of theological controversy and inquiry 
there is much to perplex us. We see men of com- 
manding intellect and fine scholarship and noble 
character, accepting as authorized and authoritative 
widely differing tenets of religious faith. How can 
allbe right? How are we to know if any are right? 
Afeeling of discouragement comes over us. How is 
it possible for us, with our few years, or, if we have 
lived many years, how is it possible for us with our 
lesser intellects, or our limited scholarship, to solve 
the problems that have absorbed the lives of pro- 
found scholars? In such case, it is likely that these 
questions of theological belief are magnified in our 
minds, out of their true proportions out of their just 
relations, until we are hopelessly perplexed and in 
despair, and feeling ourselves to be tossed about 
without rudder or anchor. I have known young peo- 
ple to reach this state of mind. 

Let us not confound theological belief, which is 
largely a thing of the intellect, with the religious life, 
which is chiefly a thing of the soul. There are minds 
constituted for the study of every debatable question. 
Some minds are irresistibly drawn to the mysteries of 
nature, unwearying in the search for ultimate princi- 
ples. To others, the evolution of language has the 
tame kind of interest. There is no form of animal or 
of plant life, no part of the earth’s crust, no move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies that has not its devoted 
students searching for what has hitherto been un- 
known. In these fields of study, a spirit of tolera- 
tion has prevailed. Men have been satisfied to pur- 
sue their own objects of research without concern as 
to what their neighbors had chosen as their special 


‘An Address to students at Swarthmore College, by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, Matron. sited 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVIII. No. 896. 





| studies. The mathematician has never charged with 


heresy the man who has made microbes the object 
of his investigation ; nor have the schools for language 
passed decrees of excommunication upon the stud- 
ents of scientific schools. Neither mathematics, nor 
science, nor language has been made a measuring rod 
by which to determine either scholarship or char- 
acter. 

Theological problems are altogether human prob- 
lems. The systems of belief that men have con- 
structed are really studies in language, dependent 
upon this translation, or that interpretation of words. 
And yet, in this department of study, men have set 
up arbitrary standards of judgment ; and the “ what 
think ye?” of this or that disputed question, has di- 
vided men into sects ; has brought men to the stake 
and to the scaffold ; and the inquisition has involved 
nations in most destructive wars; has distorted and 
confused men’s vision, and has drawn them away 
from the vital requirements of the religious life. It 
is inevitable that with differing temperaments, with 
unequal scholarship, with different mental bias, there 
should be diversity of opinion among men concern- 
ing theological problems. Why should we not rec- 
ognize these differences as inevitable; content that 
our neighbor accept that theological system which 
most commends itself to his understanding, just as 
we accord to him utmost liberty to pursue science or 
literature as his life-study or farming or medicine 
as his life-work. 

From the perplexities and confusion of theological 
speculation, which divide and scatter, it is a rest to 
the soul to turn to the simple, vital points of the re- 
ligious life, which will one day unite into one great 
brotherhood all the races of men. It is life to the 
soul to draw near to the Heavenly Father, and direct 
from the Infinite Source to receive hope, and faith, 
and strength. 

From a sermon by a minister of our own Society, 
I quote these words : 

“ Christ did not teach sectism, but he called the 
members of all sects and of no sect to follow him. 
He condemned the spirit of sect in his teaching of 
the Good Samaritan, and chose one upon whom the 
Jews looked as an outcast or infidel, as an exemplar 
of the love of God. While the Priest and the Levite 
shunned the poor man who had fallen among thieves, 
this good man went to him and bound up his wounds, 
poured in the oil and the wine and took care of him. 
This teaching is now as it was then, a reproof to all 
who trust in a high profession without the experi- 
ence of the redeeming love of God.” 

A man who is an acknowledged leader in the 
Church to-day, has published these words: “ Now-a- 
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days men want the simplicity of truth and not the 
subtleties of dogma or philosophy. They want a sim- 
ple truth, so reasonable that even a child can appre- 
ciate and understand it, and there is not a contro- 
vertible point in the simple proposition which I 
maintain, that the higher life is the true life, and that 
it can be inspired and maintained simply by follow- 
ing the example of Jesus. The sole and only 
question for men is this one of life. How shall I live 
so as to develop to the highest the powers that God 
has given me? and when a man asks that question I 
can tell him almost in two words how he can do it. 

Isay to him, follow those better instincts of 
your conscience which you ere bound to possess, and 
obtain from the life of Jesus Christ that suggestion 
of the way to do it, which nobody who reads that 
life can fail to discover.” 

Listen to the words of Jesus himself, when the Phar- 
isees gathered themselves together to question and 
confound this new Teacher, who,as Phillips Brooks 
has said, “ was so radical, so fearless, and so deter- 
mined to teach men the liberty of true. religious life, 
that a majority of the Jews there regarded him in 
the same light as those we now-a-days call a crank ”: 

“One of them,a lawyer, asked him a question, 
Master, which is the great commandment in the law ? 
And he said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 





God with all thy heart, and with all thy eoul, and 
with ali thy mind. This is the great and first com- 
mandment. And a second like unto it is this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hangeth the whole law, and the 
prophets.” 

Listen also to the precepts of other historic re- 
ligions, and learn how the vital truths have been re- 
vealed among all peoples: 

“ The service of God is as the similitude of a grain 
that hath produced seven ears, in each eara hundred 
grains.” 

““ Whosoever desireth excellence; unto God doth 
all excellence belong; unto him ascendeth the good 
speech ; and the righteous work will He exalt.” 

“We should divide our goods and share them 
with the poor; for the poor are our companions in 
the journey to a future life.” 

“The only faithful companions who will not de- 
sert us in the life to come, are our good deeds; and 
the only good that will continue with us unaltered 
even to old age, is the observance of the law, for this 
no thief can take away.” 

“When one cultivates to the utmost the moral 
principles of his nature,and exercises them on 
the principle of reciprocity, he is not far from the 
path. What you do not like when done to yourself, 
do not do to others: serve my father as I would re- 
quire my scn to serve me: serve my elder brother as 
I would require my younger brother to serve me: set 
the example in behaving to a friend, as I would re- 





quire him to behave to me.” 


“Hold faithfulness and sincerity as fast princi- 
ples, and be moving continually to what isright.” 

How plain and simple are the teachings upon 
which “ bangeth the whole law and the prophets.” 
Easy to understand ; but not easy always to follow. 
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How shall we come to love the Lord cur ail 
all our heart, and with all our soul, and With all 
mind? We can only feel after God; our finite - 
cannot grasp the full conception of the Infinite, 
every pure love of our hearts is an impulse of 
souls Godward. This radiant morning mele 
glad ; shall our thought stop at the clear, bright : 
and the flood of sunshine, or shall it reach bene 
with a thrill of thanksgiving to the unseen tay 
that is the Light of the sunlight? Our blood boung 
with health, our nerves are steady, life’s activities jp, 
vite us to utmost effort; can we think of this fal. 
ness of life without for a moment lifting up OUr souk 
to the Life of all life? Our friend is our joy, ourip. 
spiration, embodying to us all the graces of bomay 
character; let us not stay our thought Upon this 
friend, but follow the pointing of these graces to the 
perfections of the Infinite One. 

It is not easy to love our neighbor as oumet 
But it is only as we strive after this graciousness of 
soul that we meet the requirements of the Heay 
Law. This is our life-long schooling,—the Jeg 


that is a part of our every-day life, wherever we may 

Every time we are able to put away self, top 
fer others before ourselves, we have done our mi 
toward establishing upon earth the Kingdom of og 
Heavenly Father, and of his Christ. 


be. 


From the British Friend, (Glasgow), Third Month. 

CONVERTED PEOPLE AND JEWISH WAR 

(Concluded from last Week.) 
“T am glad,” said Weston, “ that Mrs. Clio has called 
our attention again to that thcught so strikingly pat 
by Canon Westcott. It would no doubt be the grea 
est missionary triumph achieved for centuries, if w 
could bring about a hearty union of Churches ina 
tive antagonism to War. In fact I have grave doubs 
as to any real progress for Christianity until this 
done. You see, Wentworth, I reverse the order that 
you were pleading for. I say, let the converted shor 
that the Gospel has power to deal with the evils thi 
curse the world, and then the outsiders will be likely 
to be won over to a true faith in Christ.” 

“ But do you believe,” rejoined Wentworth, “ thi 
the people generally who are now so largely nor 
Christian, are going to be won over to Christianity 
by the hope or even by the evidence that it wil 
promote social and international reforms? l@ 
persuaded that you cannot fetch them by any othe 
hope than that of personal deliverance and salvation 
No, let us evangelize the masses first, and win then 
over to the Lord’s side, and then you will haves 
loyal people who will welcome God’s Light ondl 
these great and pressing questions. I cannot @ 
how the Peace movement is likely to make mat 
progress, until this great ingathering to the fold 
Christ is much more effectually brought about.” 

“Win them over by all means,” exclaimed 
Weston, “but surely you must see with how mat 
greater force the appeal could be made, if the pow# 
of the Gospel was being actively displayed throng 
Christian men and women, for the deliverance of the 
nations. People would then raturally have mm 
confidence that it was a message from God, and tht 
it was equal to all their wants, personal and social” 
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“Bat is it true,” asked my wife, “that the 


avowed followers of Christ,—those whom we have | 


speaking of as converted, —are already the most 


Joyal and faithful to this prominent characteristic of 
His teaching?” 


exclaimed Weston, “ which I hope our friend Went- 
worth will ponder carefully. A certain portion of the 

ple—a painfully small minority—have accepted 
Christianity and are considered to be converted. 
What is their attitude on this great question > 
only are we compelled to say that these Christian 

ple are not always enlightened, but they are not 
always teacbable ; nor always loyal to Christ’s mani- 
fest Will. The children of this world have, on this 
Peace and War question, been sometimes wiser than 
the professed Children of Light! I fear there is 
much truth in the assertion that the Politicians as 
such have hitherto done far more than the Churches 
in striving to prevent War, and in urging the adop- 
tion of reasonable methods for settling international 
disputes.” 

“ Well, if it be so,” rejoined Wentworth, “ I should 
say it wasa matter of course, and hardly open to 
the imputation of disloyalty that you seem to attach 
toit. Itis part of the duty of Statesmen and Poli- 
ticians to give attention to such questions, and to 
propose remedies for national and international 
evils. The Christian’s affections are set on things 
above, and his duties and service lie in a higher 
sphere.” 

“ 4 higher sphere!” exclaimed I: “ What higher 
sphere can there be for men and women in this life, 
than the earth and the human family in which God 
has placed them? Please excuse my warmth, but I 
feel strongly that it is precisely this notion upon which 
our friend has just touched, which is so paralyzing 
the Churches and giving strength to the unbelievers. 


is still too often represented. It is meant for the 


world, and it is specially fitted to tell upon its duties, | 


political, social, and personal. Our affections have 
our duties here. Itis far too common, even now, to 
represent Religion in a selfish light. 
in order that you may go to Heaven,’ is still the 
teaching of a multitude of preachers. ‘ Be religious, 
and strive to do God’s Will, because He is your 
loving Father,’ would be much more in harmony with 
the spirit and teaching of Christ. The heaven of 
this life will be then realized, and the heaven of the 


is Almighty and All-good, I trust the day will soon 
come when people will give up speaking, of the earth 
as a Wilderness and a‘ Vale of Tears,’ through 
which we have to make a weary journey in order to 
reach Heaven. Let us rather describe it as the 


the generation in which we live.” 

“I should like to ask a question,” said my wife, 
about my husband’s line of thought on the Old 
Testament wars. If we are to begin to pick and 
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| & very important question. 
# Ab! there we come face to face with a sad fact,” | 


Not | 


‘Be religious, | 





| sends Samuel to select and anoint a king. 
| contrast with this, note the Divine method in the 
| Deliverance from Egypt. 
| buked for appealing to physical force. 


| it is the power of the Lord, and not personal or 
Lord’s Earth, in which our Father has placed us for 


our education, and where our service for Him re- | 
quires us to do our best for our fellow-men, and for | 


choose in our treatment of the Bible, where shall we 
land ourselves? What stability will there be for 
man’s estimate of God’s truth ?” 

“That,” said Weston, “is a very natural and 
As we know, it was 
often raised in the Reformation days about the 
Church. People said, if you get rid of the idea of 
an infallible Church, you will be all at sea. They 


| sometimes say the same now about an infallible 


Bible, in deprecation of Biblical criticism. But we 
need never fear the truth. As Bunsen grandly put 
it, ‘ Because Thou art the Truth, I will not be afraid 
of any truth.’ The fact is, we all of us already deal 
with the Bible in this way. We read it with intelli- 
gence and discrimination, not with blind faith. 
Why have Christians, generally, set aside the Mosaic 
Law, the practice of circumcision, the observance of 
the Jewish Sabbath in all its terrible rigidity? Why 
have they even set aside the special injunctions to 
Gentiles, of which it is said, ‘It seemeth good to the 
Holy Ghost to lay on you Gentiles these nevessary 
things?’ Why have we Friends set aside the so- 
called Christian ordinances, notwithstanding some 
very pointed words in the New Testament? I sup- 
pose it is because we are convinced they are no 
longer commanded by God. We believe this con- 
clusion comes to us from the Spirit. of Christ. It is 
the old Quaker doctrine that the Spirit is above the 
Letter. Whatever people may say, it is a safe doc- 
trine with sincere, seeking people; and with those 
who are not sincere no doctrine is safe.” 

“TI confess,” said Wentworth, “ that I sympathize 
much with the drift of Mrs. Clio’s anxious question. 
I cannot yet see that a satisfactory solution of an 
undoubted difficulty will be found in the direction 
hinted at in Clio’s paper. But his points and hints 


| are deserving of very careful thought, and I greatly 


| admired the undogmatic tone in which he presented 
| 
Religion is not such an ecstatic, ethereal thing as it 


his suggestions. I shoubkd like to offer another 
thought on this part of our subject, in, I hope, the 
same considerate spirit. It seems to me that there 


| is a good deal of evidence that God never intended 
to be set on things above, in order to inspire us for | 


His people to appeal to War to gain possession of 
Palestine ; but that like the appointment of kings later 
on, this resort to War was the outcome of the perverse, 


unspiritual nature of the Israelites in those early 
| days. 


In neither the one case nor the other did God 
abandon His people, or withdraw His guidance and 


| help; although each step was manifestly contrary to 
| His will. 
| spirit of the thing in each case, He appears to direct 
next life will be sure to follow, because our Father | 


Notwithstanding His disapproval of the 


Moses and Joshua to take warlike action; and He 
But, in 


Moses is practically re- 
In the end 


national prowess that sets His people free. Again, at 
the Red Sea, the words are, ‘Stand still, and see the 
salvation of God; the Lord shall fight for you,’ etc. 


| Again, we read in various places of ‘the locust and 


the hornet and the pestilence’ as ‘the Lord’s great 
army ;’ and may infer from these allusions what 
might bave been the means used by God, if Israel 
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had not shown such perverseness and want of faith. 
Again, we see further indications of God’s method at 
the siege of Jericho ; in Gideon’s remarkable victory ; 
in the deliverance of Samaria, when it says that the 
Lord made the Syrians to hear the noise of a great 
. host; in the remarkable defense of Judah under 
Jehosaphat, as recorded in 2 Chron. xx.; and in 
other instances. I think there is room for much 
careful research in this direction, and I trust our 
friend Clio will turn his attention to it, before he 
completes that more elaborate paper to which we are 
all looking forward.” 

“Tam sure,” said I, “that we are much indebted 
to our friend for this new line of thought. I trust we 
shall all continue to give earnest consideration to the 
subject, with the help of the additional light that our 


conversation may have brought to us.” 
C110. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING (0.) AT FOURTH AND 
ARCH STREETS. 

Atmost immediately after the arrival of the first 
settlers at Philadelphia, Friends acquired a burial 
place. It was an open lot without any enclosure 
whatever. In the Seventh month, 1683, the Monthly 
Meeting ordered it to be fenced. This was done soon 
afterwards, and in 1686 it had been enclosed and hed 
an entrance gate. It seems to have been a lot of 
small dimensions, as in 1690 it had “ grown strait and 
too little,” and Friends bought an adjoining piece for 
increased accommodations. 

This burial ground does not appear to have béen 
considered satisfactory, as in the Seventh month, 
1683,a committee was appointed to interview Wil- 
liam Penn with reference to “a convenient place to 
bury the dead,” which committee reported a month 
later that the Governor had decided “ that the burial 
place should be in the middle of the city, in the 
same ground where the’ meeting-house was ap- 
pointed.” This would seem to indicate that Centre 
Square was contemplated. Whatever the scheme 
was, as late as 1687 it had not been carried out, for at 
that time another application was made to William 
Penn for the grant of “a more convenient place for a 
burying ground and other uses.” 

The location of this early burying ground cannot 
now be definitely settled, but it was probably within 
the limits of the present enclosure at Arch and 
Fourth streets, as it seems likely that befure that 
site had been settled on, it had become apparent that 
any such remote place. as Centre Square was not de- 
sirable. No evidence has been found of the convey- 
ance of any ground by Friends which can be identi- 
fied with this first burial place. 

Friends came into possession of the new burial 
place in 1693-4, and in the Ninth month following 
steps were taken “ to fence in the ground adjoining the 
burial ground for an interior piece only for Friends.” 





(‘This historical paper, from The Friend, (Philadelphia), is signed 
“G@. V.," and is from the hand, we presume, of one of the 
most careful and accurate writers on such subjects, George Vaux. 
As the property at Fourth and Arch was for a century and a 
quarter the common property of Friends,—before the division of 
1827,—its history is a matter of common interest.—Eds. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


ee 
Title to the ground was not, however, obtained 


1701, when William Penn, being again in Anata 
he executed a patent to Edward Shippen and Same, 
Carpenter for the ground in question; the Plot beag 
L shaped, 366 feet on Arch street and 353 feet 
Fourth street, with an average depth of aboat iy 
feet from both streets. The conveyance was jp 
“To the use and behoof of the people called 

in Philadelphia, with whom I am now in comm 
and who are and shall be in union and fellowsh 
with the yearly meeting of the said peopleat 

for a burying place ; and upon this further trust ang 
confidence that the said Edward Shippen and Samy 
Carpenter and their heirs, shall from time to time 
hereafter, transfer and make over the said two Piece 
of ground [it was described in two lots], and prem- 
ises or any part and parcel thereof, to such uses, in- 
tents, and purposes as the monthly meeting of thy 
said people at Philadelphia, shall at any time hem 
after direct and appoint.” 

There has been much misapprehension, both a 
to the language and effect of this patent. For, 
proper understanding of it, it must be rememberaj 
that between the time that Friends came into poses 
sion of the lot and the date of the patent, the 
Keithian separation had. taken place, It is manifest 
that the object of the founder was to cut off any 
claims which might be made by those who joined ia 
that separation. 

As respects the subsequent appropriation of the 
property, as the grant is for such uses, intents, and 
purposes “as the monthly meeting of the said peo 
ple at Philadelphia shall at any time hereafter di 
rect and appoint,” it is clear that the disposition of 
the property is solely in the discretion of the thre 
Monthly Meetings in Philadelphia for the middle 
northern, and western districts, which stand in the 
place of the original monthly meeting. 

The contents of the lot is nearly two and a half 
acres, a space far more than sufficient for burial pur 
poses at that early day, and for many years a larg 
part of it was used asa pasture-field. Prior to 172, 
a pale fence seems to have enclosed the ground, but 
about that time a substantial brick wall was built 
around the premises, which was probably coped with 
soapstone; but the height was not very great # 
there was frequent annoyance from boys climbing 
over it and using the enclosure for a play-ground. 
At this time there was a school-house on some pat 
of the lot, probably at the south end fronting om 
Fourth street. 

In 1731, the grave-digger was found to be conni¥- 
ing at “the setting up of grave-stones in our burial 
ground, and A. Morris and J. Warder were appointed 
to acquaint him that unless he be more carefal for 
the future to prevent the setting up such marks df 
distinction, Friends will appoint some other perso 
to that service in his stead, that will be more carefil 
to observe the directions of this meeting.” 

In the Fifth month, 1738, the question of the 
erection of a new meeting-house being under consid- 
eration, the monthly meeting came to the judgmett 
that the burial ground was the proper place to build 
it. This subject was before the meeting for sever 
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and a subscription was started to raise funds 
to carry out the proposed design, to which Friends in 
Barbadoes contributed £50. It was proposed to 
build the new meeting-house on the part of the 
nd which had been occupied by the school- 
house; but to this the overseers of the public school 
decidedly objected. The monthly meeting, however, 
insisted upon their right to use that part of the lot, 
but the project was afterwards abandoned. 

In 1794 a committee reported to the monthly 
meeting “ that the old ground was so full, that they 
did not think it advisable to continue to bury there 
longer than until another could be procured; and 
that it was expedient to provide new ground as soon 
as may be, and adopt the mode of burying regularly 
in rows.” Prior to this time the method of burying 
seems to have been in family plots or without any 
regular plan. Burying in rows was an innovation in- 
troduced from England, and seems to have had its 
origin there in the overcrowding of grave-yards in 
the large cities. 

In 1795 the project of erecting a meeting-house at 
Arch and Fourth streets, which had been held in 
abeyance ever since 1738, was revived, and although 
it was decided not to act upon it at that time, the 
judgment was clearly expressed that the site should 
be adopted when way opened to proceed. The fol- 
lowing year it was concluded to “ have that part of 
the ground on which it would be proper to erect such 
buildings marked out, and that no more interments 
should be admitted within the lines;” and it was 
further decided, “that by removing the earth from 
the part of the lot that was high, to other parts much 
lower, and hereafter burying in rows, it would an- 
swer the purpose of a burial place for a considerable 
number of years, besides accommodating these build- 
ings.” It was also deemed advisable “ that a new 
wall should be built around the present grave-yard, 
of a proper height to prevent boys and others from 
going into it, the old wall being too low.” 
Sufficient unity did not, however, exist to justify the 
latter part of these propositions being carried out, 
and it was not till 1801 that they were finally under- 
taken. It was concluded to build the wall nine feet 
in height from the pavement, as it now is. The es- 
timated cost of these improvements was £1224, 16s., 
6d., but the actual cust reached nearly double that 
a _ was defrayed by a subscription made by 

riends, 

The leveling of the ground caused much dissatis- 
faction withsome. Elizabeth Drinker, wife of Henry 
Drinker, writes in her diary under date of Eleventh 
month 9th, 1801: “They are leveling Friends’ bury- 
ing ground, as I saw from J. Downing’s window. A 
shameful innovation in my opinion.” 

The highest ground was on Fourth street, and 
was lowered about eighteen inches over a space about 
one hundred and thirty feet long by sixty-five feet 
wide. In the course of the work of grading and sub- 
sequently digging the foundations for the new build- 
ings, Some interesting circumstances were developed. 
It was necessary to remove the remains of some of 
the dead, and it was found in an interment of eighteen 
years, that the larger bones and skull with the hair 
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only remained, being separated from each other, 
whilst the hair itself was not changed. At thirty 
years the larger bones were dry and all separated, 
and could have been, without difficulty, removed to 
a small space at the bottom of the grave. It may be 


added that the character of the soil in this ground is 
in the main such as to promote decay, being mostly 
dry and free from drainage from surrounding 
premises, as well as the surface being graded so as to 
throw the water off. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. WORK: 
THE BENEFITS OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS TO THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 

THE present marks an era in the religious world, an 
era of toleration and codperation. Irreligious perse- 
cution is giving away to religious activity. Denomi- 
nations are less active in their dissentions about 
creeds, more active in teaching the simple religion of 
Jesus Christ. Their work is becoming more practi- 
cal, less theoretical. It interests itself in the daily 
affairs of men ana ; 7ovides for their bodies as well as 
for their souls. It is not satisfied with securing heaven 
for the departed, but strives to place it in the hearts 
of menon earth. It does not rest content with build- 
ing fine cathedrals in which thousands may sit lazily 
to receive the teachings of brilliant men, and at in- 
tervals be soothed by the power of music; it builds 
churches, it is true, but it goes farther; it builds col- 
leges, universities, and makes education universal. 
It erects hospitals for the treatment of every infir- 
mity, homes for men in every condition of need,— 
homes for the widows, the orphans, the foundlings, 
asylums for the insane and the inebriate. In athou- 
sand ways Christians are making their influence 
more widely felt by lifting humanity to a higher 
plane. Work! Work! Work! is the watchword, 
and the great beauty of all this is that those religious 
bodies which work hardest grow most rapidly. The 
men and women most active in helping lift up others 
are in turn lifted up highest. Avenues lead off in 
every direction to fields in which all may labor, and 
hand in hand religious bodies advance in a common 
cause of love. 

In this work of uplifting humanity the Society of 
Friends has made a grand record. Keeping free from 
dogmas and creeds, and following the teachings of the 
Master and the Guidance of the Inner Light, they 
havé always been prominent in every reform and free 
from violence and persecution toward others. Their 
principles are becoming more and more the princi- 
ples of the religious world ; the work begun by them 
in behalf of temperance, peace, and prison reform 
has now advocates everywhere. The reflex action of 
all this work done by the Society is shown in the 
lives and characters of its grand menand women. A 
Society with such a record should continue and its 
hope of continuance, I believe, lies chiefly in its 
First-day school. 

In recent years we read of the decline of Friends, 
and people are found who think the Society is de- 


1 Read at the F. D. 8. Conference, at Baltimore, Third month 
9, 1890, by Thomas W. Sidwell. 
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clining, while others object to this word. Now,I do 
not propose entering into this discussion, as it will 
not serve the purpose of this paper. I willsay, how- 
ever, that the Society has not been increasing so rap- 
idly as many other religious bodies, and that the 
chief cause of its slow progress lies in its lateness to 
establish First-day schools. According to the statis- 
tics which I have examined, there were in the 
United States in 1880: 

Friends, 

Baptists, 


Episcopalians, 


67,643 
. 2,250,000 

353,000 

Presbyterians, 811,000 

Methodists, ; ° nearly 3,000,000 

The testimony of men prominent in these denom- 
inations which outnumber the Friends, so far as I 
have taken it, is unanimous that the churches receive 
almost their entire membership from the Sabbath 
schools. So important a factor are they in increasing 
church membersbip that all others seem insignificant 
beside them. None of these denominations think 
they can neglect this work without endangering 
their existence. 

In reply to my inquiries concerning the effect of 
First-day schools on the growth of the meetings of 
our Society, I have the following : 

FROM A PHILADELPHIA FRIEND. 

First-day schools have had the effect to increase the 
membership of the Society, and the interest in our meetings 
has been largely augmented. Our schools are in a prosper- 
ous condition, and are under the care of the meeting, a 
warm, cordial feeling existing between them. 

FROM A NEW YORK FRIEND. 

It is impossible to tell to what extent the First-day 
schools have increased the membership of the Society in 
New York Yearly Meeting, since there are no statistics 
bearing upon this matter. 
parent, 


These things, however, are ap- 
Where no First-day schools have been started, the 
meetings have dwindled almost out of existence; and in 
eases where the meetings have thus become almost extinct, 
after First-day schools have been opened interest has been 
revived in the meetings. The meetings at Squan and at 
Kakiat undoubtedly owe their existence to the First-day 
school influence; those at Shrewsbury and at Nine Part- 
ners are certainly dying out because of the absence of 
First-day schools in connection with them; the same also 
is doubtless true of the meeting at Creek. On the other 
hand, there will probably be none to object to the state- 
ment that the meetings at Flushing, at Easton, and at 
Quaker Street, owe their existence to-day to the fact that 
they have First-day schools connected with them, Re- 
garding the influence of the schools on the larger meet- 
ings,—as for those in New York, in Brooklyn, at Westbury, 
and at Plainfield, it is more difficult to prove the extent,— 
certainly it would not be extravagant to say that three- 
fourths of those under 25 years of age, who attend them, 
have either been brought into the meetings or interested in 
them by the direct influence of the First-day school. 

The present age is the age of children. Take care 
of the youth, and they will take care of themselves 
when they reach manhood. Start them right, and 
they will learn to love and choose it. Children can 
be taught to feel the importance of religious living. 
They can learn to appreciate the principles which 
make our Society dear to us. The weekly lessons of 
the First-day school will bring them step by step 
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toward this appreciation, and lead them 
an interest in the meeting and finally to & love fori 

The Society has lost many who would have . 
ually become useful members because it has had 
place for young people. Other religions bodies han 
gathered them into their various departments gj 
have grown rapidly. 

Young people are active, they enjoy Work, ani 
will be far more interested if they can become a liy. 
ing part of the body politic. I have Known y 
men and women of this city full of enthusiasm jp 
bring into the Sunday-school scholar after 
I have known those scholars to do likewise, ead 
vying with the other in building up the school, 
thus come to feel an ownership in it, and & respongi- 
bility for its progress. 

In the study of lessons, much interest is awakens 
in religious thought. There is a free exchange of 
opinion, and a good teacher has a powerful influence 
over the class ; in fact, I have thought that a teacher 
of only ordinary ability, having the welfare of aa 
scholar at heart, and endeavoring to do all in bis 
power to improve them, making a special studyof 
each individual, was more effective in moulding chy. 
acter than the minister, who speaks to. the promign. 
ous assembly. 

Again, think of the sources of religious information 
to which children and teachers have access —th 
best religious thought of the whole Christian wor 
is directed at the same time to the same porting 
the Scriptures, and the result of this concentrationd 
thought appears in the helpful lesson leaf. 

Calculate, if you can, the benefit received fom 
this weekly study, from the exchange of opinion, 
from the application of lessons learned to the daly 
affairs of life, and you can realize what a powerlr 
good lies in the First-day school. 

All this makes the scholars better, and the med 
ing ultimately receives the benefit, for the youth 
thus trained in the First-day school will be active 
in extending its influence. And since religion’ 
something not only to be enjoyed but to be extendel 
to others, will any object to our voung Friends having 
more of the spirit of missionaries,—some of thatd 
vine fervor characteristic of the early Friends, the 
fervor which urged them to go about the world pm 
claiming divine truth? May they not be the meas 
of reviving a wonderful interest in religion anid 
doing immeasurable good for humanity? May the 
not show that the work of the Society is not finisbel, 
but is just begun ; that, if the Society of Friendsa> 
pears to be declining, like the glorious sun, it isd 
clining only to rise again ? 


HE prayeth best who leaves unguessed 

The mystery of another’s breast. 

Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o’erflow, 

Or heads are white, thou need’st not know: 

Enough to note by many a sign 

That every heart hath needs like thine. 
Pray for us! 


No man is more miserable than he that hath » 
adversity ; God never crowns those virtues which 
_ are only faculties and dispositions.—Jeremy Taylor 


—_ enoanm om of oe ho. a. ee [lal 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 18. 

FourtH Monts 6, 1890. 

CHRIST’S LAW OF LOVE. 

—As ye wou! at men should do to you, do ye 
_ raaes a okie 6: 31. . 

Read Luke 6: 27-38. 

Tar law of love which Jesus taught, was to be the 
governing principle of every one who became his dis- 
ciple. To love one another was thé badge of disciple- 
ship. And this love was not in words simply, but it 
must be manifested in every act of their lives. Nor 
was this all that his law of love called for: had he re- 
quired no more, he would have risen no higher in his 
jessons of morality and religion than the teachers 
who preceded him. It was for this Beloved Son to 
go beyond prophet and scribe, and lay down a law of 
love for all men, whatever their relations might be 
towards one another. 

The word love covers many phases of feeling and 
fellowship, and, taken in its broadest significance, 
stands for any prompting of kindness or good-will to- 
wards another. In the sense that Jesus’ words are 
meant to convey this condition of mind must be the 
governing principle irrespective of the feelings of 
others toward ourselves. Our lesson is a summary 
of aportion of the Sermon on the Mount, recorded 
in full in the fifth chapter of the Gospel of Matthew. 

Do good to them that hate you. Let no manifestation 


of ill-will towards a disciple binder him from doing 
a good or helpful service for his opposer when it isin 


his power to return good for evil. 

Bless them that curse you. The disciples of Jesus 
must not use harsh and unkind words to those who 
profanely speak to them, but rather return soft and 
gentle answers instead. 

Pray for them who despitefully use you. To be the 
disciple of Jesus is to have his spirit ruling our spirit, 
and this enables us to have such pity and compassion 
for those who are not under its influence, that our 
hearts go out in supplication to our Heavenly Father 
in their behalf. 

To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek, etc. This 
forbids retaliation for injury. No disciple may use 
force to avenge an insult. He may not engage in war 
or fightings, nor contend to the hurt of another even 
for the things that are his own. In the early daysof 
the Christian Church, no one who was a believer in 
the religion of Jesus was to be found in the army. 
When drafted for the service his answer was, “IT am 
a Christian, I cannot fight.” Thesame regard for the 
testimony of Jesus against war was made a part of 
the discipline of the Society of Friends. 

Give to every one that asketh thee. ‘This requires us to 
let no one who needs help and asks for it, go away 
without receiving whatever we are able to bestow. It 
enjoins a benevolent spirit,—that will not see one in 
Want and suffering without doing something to relieve 
the object. It is out of this Christian care and solici- 
tude for the helpless and needy that the benevolent 
institutions and charities, which are such a marked 
feature of the present age, have been developed. 

As ye would that man should do, etc. In this Jesus 
Would remind his followers that they must put them- 
felves in the place of those with whom they are 
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brought into contact, and whatever they would ask 
for themselves let them be ready and willing to grant 
to such as these. They are not by this precept to go 
beyond what they would consider right and proper 
were they in the same place ; and we can readily see 
how wise and discriminating Jesus was in making 
this standard of duty, than which no higher can be 
conceived. 


Jesus Christ, in this lesson taken from the Sermon 
on the Mount, unfolds the true nature of his gospel 
more fully than we find it in any other part of the 
Scriptures. It was addressed in part to the leading 
men of the Jews, those who were great contenders for 
a rigid observance of the Mosaic law, as it had been 
modified and explained by the doctors of the law. 
He gives them to understand that it was no part of 
his mission to dc away with any of the moral re- 
quirements of this law, but, as it only applied to the 
conduct of men in society, it did not reach the higher 
form of spiritual excellence that originates in the soul 
and purifies the affections. “Guard well thy heart,” 
said the psalmist, “ for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Human society cannot exist unless the moral law is 
recognized and enforced by the statute law of the 
government, let the form of the latter be what it may 
and hence we find that the prosperity of a people can 
always be measured by the character of its laws and 
the manner in which they are enforced. If they 
conform to the divine law and are impartially admin- 
istered, the nation will be prosperous, and the people 
happy ; otherwise there will be strife and contention, 
and the people more or less miserable. We find no- 
where in jurisprudence, nor in the writings of phil- 
osophers, anything so sublime, or so calculated to pro- 
mote the harmony and happiness of mankind, as the 
simple rules contained in the Sermon on the Mount. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The commands contained in this Scripture are 
hard for the unregenerate mind to obey. They who 
have not learned the law of love are as much 
prompted to return evil for evil, as good for good, 
perhaps more prene todoso. These may say, if God 
punished the evil-doer, if society punishes crime, 
why may I not redress the wrongsI have suffered at 
the hands of another? We believe that God an- 
nexed punishment to sin for the good of the sinner. 
He suffers, and this suffering leads to repentance and 
restoration. Society annexes punishment to crime 
in order to deter others from like acts and to prevent 
a repetition of the wrong. It investigates the cir- 
cumstances connected with the offense, and allows 
the criminal some opportunity to prove his inno- 
cence. All is done with coolness and deliberation, 
and malice or hatred is not allowed to interfere 
with the,due administration of law. The individual 
who is wronged may be incited to revenge by passion, 
and passion always acts blindly. But to give up the 
offender to the law where he will be justly dealt 
with, is better, or to heed the prophet and let the 
Lord judge the case is still better, for a Being infinite 
in wisdom cannot fail to do right. “ Vengeance is 
mine saith the Lord; I will repay.” Now, when 
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Jesus tells us we must be born again, he evidently 
means the divine nature must rule in us before we 
can become his disciples; and in the lesson under 
consideration, he recites the circumstances under 
which it may act, in order that we may see whether 
we are truly such, or whether we have been deluded 
and led astray by the natural propensities. If we 
are under the influence of God’s spirit, we become 
leavened into the divine nature ; and as love is one of 
the highest attributes of duty, we will come to cherish 
the feeling, und it will predominate in our lives. 

When the lawyer asked Jesus which was the 
great Commandment in the law, he answered: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” The second is this, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than these.” The 
keeping of these two commandments will lead us 
naturally to live by the Golden Rule. We must 
show our love to God by our love to man. 

If we would become the children of the Most 
High, we must not live for ourselves alone, thinking 
only of “ What shall we eat? or What shall we 
drink ? or Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” but 
try to live after the example Jesus, our elder brother, 
has set us, of going about doing good to the bodies 
and souls of our fellow creatures. 
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RECREATION AND AMUSEMENTS. 
In the complex life of the human being, living un- 
der the stress and strain of our modern civilization, 
the forces that control and maintain the vigor of the 
mind need to have periods of rest and recuperation 
quite as much as the bodily activity needs the 
strength and refreshment of sound, healthful sleep. 
And while it is not necessary that the mind shall 
cease its activity as must the body, to repair the 
waste and recover its tone, it is important that the 
faculties which act in one direction shall not be held 
at work until they become worn out with use. There 
is a great diversity of “ gifts,” and these may be oc- 
cupied in various directions which allow of some ly- 
ing dormant while others are busy and working to 
the full ability of the possessor. It is this varied 
power of the mind, which needs to be understood, 
before we can make a proper adjustment-of the work 
and the rest or recreation that will keep it in tone 
and preserve the even balance so necessary to its 
healthy action. 
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And while a change of subject will Often alloy 
the same degree of diligence in that in whi 




























mind is exercised, there comes a time when this os 
may not be pushed to weariness except at the risk gfe 20 
failure altogether. It is then that innocent amo. § an 
ments, such as involve no compromise of Principle g us 
duty may be indulged in, oftentimes with the grea. es 
est benefit. It is no part of the religion of Jeans ty HE 15%, 
debar any of its followers from the fullest enjoymey, a 
of needed recreation and the gratification that come m 
through the sports and pastimes that tend to make A 
easier the drudgery of labor and lighten the load V 
care which in greater or less degree falls to the lot of fm ae 
all. But this liberty which the truth allows ig cir. “ 
cumscribed by the responsibilities of our position, ae 
There are amusements and recreations that are en. fe Bar 
joyable, and without harm to any one, either to him 

who partakes or him who prepares or provides the J 
entertainment. To such, the Christian of the strait. im Bid 
est sect may feel he has a right ; but stepping beyond | 
this limit the question that arises not only involyg z 
the personal influence of the one who indulges, the 
example he becomes to others, and the weakness IB Gat 
withstand the temptations to go a little farther, bat i 9% 
there is to be taken into consideration the more ser ‘ 





ous matter, that he becomes a party to the furnish 
ing of the questionable enjoyment in so far as he a 
courages it by his presence, which becomes an @& 
dorsement of what is so partaken. 

In the weakness of the flesh we allow ourselva 
to give countenance to many things which the sober 
second thought may show us to be unworthy of ow 
notice. The testimony of an apostle is very stroy 
on this point and may be studied with profit byw 
all, that none may “ put a stumbling block in th 
way of a weak brother,” through the liberty he my 
feel in those things that pertain to the pleasures ani 
gratifications of the sensuous desires. It is in this# 
it is in every line of thought concerning the limite 
tions that hedge about the Christian’s life. We my 
not feel condemnation as though we had sinnel, 
when we examine ourselves in this matter, but w 
can scarcely have an easy conscience when we refled 
that others, seeing our weakness, may make it 4 
refuge for their own unfaithfulness. 

There are so many wholesome and enjoyable t 
creations in which no harm can possibly come to tht 
spiritual life of ourselves or those with whom # 
share the good, that no one need feel at any loss for 
means of recuperation, or fail of getting all the enjoy 
ment out of life that is worthy of the name. 













































“To pursue joy is to lose it. The only way to get 
it is to follow steadily the path of duty, withom 
thinking of joy ; and then, like sleep, it comes 
surely unsought.” 
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MARRIAGES. 


_HOOPES.—At the residence of the bride’s 
pene ceremony, on Fifth-day, Third month 
wth, 1899, Edwin Garrett, of Chester, Pa., son of Harvey 
§ and Mary D. Garrett, of Willistown township, and Belle, 
daughter of Ellwood and Minerva B. Hoopes, of Westtown 
township, Chester county, Pa. 

HANNUM—DARLINGTON.—On Third month 12th, 
1990, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 

ts, Rosedale, Chester county, Pa., Charles B. Hannum, 
gn of Phebe D., and the late William Hannum, and Caro- 
line T. Darlington, daughter of Edward B. and Elizabeth 
. Darlington. 

WALKER—BARNARD.—Under the care of New Gar- 
den Monthly Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s par- 
eats, “The Lindens,” New Garden, Pa., Third month 19th, 
1990, Samuel Griffith Walker, of Emerson, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, to Josephine, daughter of Joseph T. and Hannah 8. 


Barnard. eS 
DEATHS. 

ACTON.—In Salem, N. J., Third month 17th, 1890, 
Richard M. Acton, aged 80 years. 

GARRIGUES.—In Philadelphia, Third month 22d, 1890, 
farah R., daughter of the late Edward B. Garrigues, aged 
59 years. 

GARRIGUES.—Third month 23d, 1890, Elizabeth B. 
Garrigues, in her 89th year, sister of the late Edward B. 
Garrigues, of Philadelphia. 

HICKS.—In Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., on 
the 19th of Third month, 1890, Henry Hicks, aged 91 years, 
Tmonths, and 3 days; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 

HOPKINS.—Third month 20th, 1890, Hannah R., wife 
of Dr. Charles E. Hopkins, and daughter of the late Elihu 
Roberts, of Philadelphia. 

JAMES.—Third month 24th, 1890, Elizabeth K., wife of 
Thomas James, in her 77th year; an Elder of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

JENKS.—In St. Paul, Minn., Third month 16th, 1890, 
of neuralgia of the heart, Jonathan Ridgway Jenks, son of 
the late M. H. Jenks, of Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 

LACKEY.—At her residence in West Chester, Pa., Third 
month 10th, 1890, Sarah P. Lackey, an esteemed member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

LEEDOM.—At his residence, Plymouth meeting, Pa. 
Third month 18th, 1890, Dr. Edwin C. Leedom, in his 85th 
year, 

LONGSTRETH.—At Sharon Hill, Pa., Third month 
22d, 1890, Mary Tyson, wife of M. Fisher Longstreth, M. D., 
and daughter of the late Enoch and Mary Clapp, in her 73d 
year; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

LUKENS.—At her residence, 151 South Stockton street, 
Trenton, N. J., on Fifth-day, Third month 6th, 1890, Eliza 
W., widow of David Lukens, in the 95th year of her age. 

PEASLEE.—Near Clarksboro, N. J., Third month 19th, 
1890, Hannah, widow of Amos J. Peaslee, aged 77 years, and 
$ months; an elder of Upper Greenwich Preparative, and 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

RIDGWAY.—First month 5th, 1890, at his residence, 
Middletown, Del., of a rapid consumption, Jesse Coates 
Ridgway, son of the late Joseph and Esther C. Ridgway, of 
Philadelphia, aged 66 years, 2 months; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

SHARPLESS.—In Catawissa, Third month 6th, 1890, of 
heart disease, Mary Margaret, wife of Kersey Sharpless, 
aged 66 years, 4 months, and 20 days. 
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Many Friends who visited the little meeting in Cata- 
wissa will remember the kind welcome she so well knew 
how to give; a friend of all and to all. Her loss will be 
sadly felt by her many friends, and by none more keenly 
than her invalid husband, who has the deepest sympathy of 
all his friends. Surely the world is better for such as she 
having lived in it. R. R. 

TOWNSEND.—On the morning of Third month 224, 
1890, Sarah S., widow of the late James Townsend, aged 
79 years; a member of Bristol Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 
Paris, Third Month 7, 1890. 


I PROPOSE to give, in a few letters, some account of 
Public Instruction in France. Let me begin by say- 
ing that there is no other government in the world 
that so fully recognizes the duty of a nation to edu- 
cate its people, or that makes so ample provision for 
the proper performance of that duty, as France. This 
may seem a startling statement to many of our coun- 
trymen who have been accustomed to consider Ger- 
many as far in advance in this respect, and some may 
even have supposed that our own country could claim 
to occupy the first place. Whatever may have been 
the relative position of France in the past, my state- 
ment is true to-day, as I shall make sufficiently mani- 
fest before I close. Public instruction here does not 
mean instruction in one, two, or three grades of 
schools, and these the least advanced, but covers all 
grades, from the lowest to the highest. From the 
lowest Primary, or “ Maternal Schools” on the one 
hand, to the highest courses of University instruc- 
tion, all is in the hands of the government, and the 
larger portion of it all is absolutely without expense 
to the student. There are, of course, private schools, 
and more especially for girls, (for whom the govern- 
ment, until recently, has made very inadequate pro- 
vision) ; but these schools constitute but an incon- 
siderable fraction of the whole number, and their 
relative proportion, under the existing system of the 
government, is decreasing year by year. 

The general classification of Instruction is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Primary Instruction. This is by no means the 
same as would be understood by that term in the 
United States, but includes, in most respects, our Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, and Grammar grades, and consti- 
tutes a pretty good preparation for a college course, 
without the ancient languages. 

2. Secondary Instruction. This covers a period 
of 8 years, and most nearly resembles the ordinary 
college course in the United States, with 4 years of 
thorough preparatory work. 

3. Superior Instruction. This is given in the va- 
rious divisions of the University of France, (there 
are seventeen, spread over the whole country), and 
most nearly corresponds with the post-graduate work 
of our own Universities. 

I will take up these three divisions separately, 
and first will consider the subject of Primary Instrac- 
tion. This, of course, more directly than either of 
the other grades, concerns the whole body of the 
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people. Before the time of the French Revolution 
there was no attempted recognition on the part of the 
government, of its duty to educate, at the public ex- 
pense, all classes of its citizens. For the masses, 
only “ pay schools” were in existence, chiefly under 
the control of the priests, and these were schools of 
a comparatively inferior character. The national 
character of public instruction was first recognized 
by the Constitution of 1791, which contains the fol- 
lowing provision: “There shall be created and or- 
ganized a system of public instruction, common to 
all the citizens; gratuitous and indispensable for all ; 
the establishments for which shall be gradually and 
properly distributed throughout the country.” Thus 
was this great duty of the government to its citizens 
first publicly announced. But like many other fine 
theories proclaimed in that memorable period of up- 
heaval and transition, this was never carried out in 
practice. The First Empire that followed, and the 
period of the Restoration, paid but little attention to 
the subject of Primary Instruction. The first really 
practical application of the great principle announced 
in 1791 may be said to have been made in 1833, un- 
der the reign of Louis Philippe, by the law originated 
by M. Guizot, the distinguished minister of Public 
Instruction. This law may be considered as tenta- 
tive, and fell far short of what has since been at- 
tained, but it secured the recognition of some im- 
portant points. Among these the following are es- 
pecially deserving of mention here: the obligation 
of the government to educate the children of the 
poor; the comparative freedom of the schools of the 
State from the control of the priests; the requirement 
of proper testimonials of capacity of all who would 
become teachers; and the establishment of Normal 
Schools, to be opened in all the departments, where 
teachers should be properly trained and prepared 
for their work. Later, under Napoleon III., much of 
the ground thus gained was lost. Normal schools 
for preparation were not encouraged ; testimonials of 
capacity were not required, but “letters of obedi- 
ence,” accompanied by priestly recommendations, 
were accepted in their place; and religious instruc- 
tion again took the first place in the programme of 
the schools, which the instructor was obliged to give 
under the oversight of a priest, or some ecclesiastical 
functionary appointed to inspect the work. Upon 
the fall of the Second Empire the National Assembly 
immediately undertook a thorough reformation of 
the system of public instruction, and especially the 
proper development of the Primary schools. The 
proud position which France occupies to-day in this 
respect may therefore very properly be said to be 
largely due to the labors of those who have been 
prominent in conducting the affairs of the Third Re- 
public during the past 20 years. Among these should 
be mentioned with especial honor the distinguished 
and able Ministers of Public Instruction, Jules Si- 
mon and Jules Ferry. 

And a very important part of the work of prepar- 
ing the public mind for the advanced steps which 
have been taken, was accomplished by the addresses 
of Gambetta, in whom the Republic lost, a few years 
since, one of its ablest and most staunch supporters ; 
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and whose monument in the Place Carrousel | 
described in a recent letter. Various laws for 
orating the condition of the schools were 

and discussed, and finally, in 1881, a law was 
establishing the absolute gratuity of public 
instruction. This was followed, in 1882, by a hy 
making instruction in the public schools obj 
for all children between six and thirteen Years 
age. In 1886 a law was passed establishing 
neutrality in the public schools in matters of » 
ligion, reserving one day in each week (besides Fin. 
day) for families to give such religious instruction y 
they choose to their children at home, By this yy 
also, “letters of obedience” can no longer bem 
ceived ; and no new applicant can be accepted ae 
instructor who has not a regular “ certificate of a 
pacity,” in all the (geographical) departments whey 
a normal school has been in existence for a perio 
of four years. These three important laws, calledth 
laws of “ gratuity,” “ obligation,” and “ laicity," eq. 
stitute the grand foundation upon which rests the 
system of public instruction of the masses, as noy 
established. In the first of these we find a paralid, 
so far as this grade of schools is concerned, in th 
United States. In the third, while we are, of course, 
not second to France, in the separation of church 
and state, we fall far short of her in legal recognition 
of the principle that teaching is a profession fe 
which a regular preparation and diploma are as ne 
essary as in the professions of medicine and the lay, 
In the second and exceedingly important law," 
have yet to follow the example set us by various By 
ropean nations. The law of “ obligation” beri 
most elaborate and complete. It consists of eightes 
articles, very carefully drawn, and would seem # 
cover all necessary ground. Without entering inp 
details here, a few points will be of interest. Th 
subjects required to be taught are enumerated ;amomg 
them are: the natural sciences and mathematia, 
their applications to agriculture, to hygiene, andte 
the industrial arts, manual training, and the ued 
the tools of the principal trades. All are trainedia 
gymnastics. The boys have military exercises ; the 
girls are taught cutting and fitting dresses, and var 
ous kinds of needle-work. Parents who do not de 
sire to send their children to the public schoolse 
educate them at home, or elsewhere. But at theeal 
of the second year of such instruction, and each yet 
thereafter, they must pass an examination on the 
studies pursued in the public schools, and failing ia 
this, without satisfactory cause assigned, they arm 
quired to enter these schools. Those who neglect ot 
refuse to send their children to school are summon® 
and warned for the first offense ; for the second ther 
names, addresses, and occupations are publicly 
posted as delinquents in their duty ; for the third 
offense a fine is imposed ; and beyond that the lit 
provides for imprisonment. I am informed 

there has been no occasion to take this last step 
The whole law is well worthy of study, and is #® 
markable example of that thoroughness and attet- 
tion to detail, so characteristic of the Freneh p 

Its results, thus early, appear good. The childres 
are no longer wasting their time and acquiring 
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habits in the street, but are to be found at school. 


effect can but be most salutary upon the coming 
” ion, All of these three important and funda- 
ental laws have been more or less discussed here 
ever since the French Revolution. Now they are 


upon the statute-books, and in full practical opera- 


I will now briefly explain the various grades of 
Primary Instruction. It covers a period of 11 years, 
including children from 2 to 13 years of age. The 
schools of lowest grade are called ** Maternal Schools,” 
snd include the children from 2 to 6 years of age. 
The law states explicitly the general programme to 
be parsued in these as in all the schools. The pro- 
gramme in the maternal schools includes: moral in- 
sroction; language; the study of objects ; general 
ideas of natural history ; drawing ; writing ; reading ; 
simple arithmetical operations; geography ; national 
history; manual exercises; and music. Of course, 
atthis age, this is largely done by oral instruction, 
fumiliar talks, and without too much aid from books. 
The law even enters into the detail of exercises ap- 
propriate for the different seasons, to make them 
most impressive, and gives a course for each month 
ofthe year, for the lowest section, from 2 to 5 years 
ofage. But attendance at the “ Maternal School ” is 
optional, and many do not send to them, but begin 
gcuce with the “ Ecole Primarie.” Attendance at 
itis obligatory from 6 to 13 years of age; but chil- 
dren are admitted at the age of 5. These schools, 
thuscovering a period of 8 years, are thus divided: 
“Infantine Section,” 5 to 7; ‘ Elementary Course,” 
7 to 9; “Medium Course,” 9 to 11; “Superior 
Course,” 11 to 13. On reaching the age of 11, chil- 
dren may be presented for an examination in the 
“Superior Course ” of the two remaining years, and, if 
the examination is satisfactory, they may be excused 
from further attendance. In the courses arranged 
for the primary schools three great divisions of sub- 


\ eet are observed, in each of which a carefully 


daborated programme is presented, under the heads : 
(1) Physical Education ; (2) Intellectual Education ; 
(3) Moral Education. I cannot enter into the details 
here, but will say that the intellectual education 
well covers all the ground that is with us preparatory 
oacollege conrse, except the ancient languages. I 
should also say that under moral education are in- 
tuded the grand leading principles upon which 
members of all religious sects are practically agreed. 
let me translate a portion of the detailed directions 
upon this point: “The instructors are expected to 
ineuleate justice and charity ; doing unto others as 
they would have others do unto them ; tolerance and 
tespect for the belief of others; the existence of con- 
slence; of moral law and obligation ; of responsi- 
bility to God, and never to take his name in vain, 
but always to revere the idea of the Divinity ‘in 
Whatever form it may be presented, in accordance 
with their own especial religious belief; and to obey 
always the laws of God revealed to them in their 
own hearts.” And this is the instruction required 
lo be given to all children, of all sects, by a people 
who _ been falsely accused of being an irreligious 


people 








I conclude this letter by a statement, drawn from 
the carefully prepared statistical report, of the cost 
of the Primary Instruction to the people of France, 
The population of France, including its colony of Al- 
geria, is about 37 millions. The number of children 
of obligatory school age (between 6 and 13) is about 
4} millions. The cost of the Primary grades of 
schools, referred to in this letter (including a very 
complete system of Normal Primaries, established 
to prepare the teachers for these schools), was, in 
1887,’ about 35 million dollars, or an average of nearly 
a dollar apiece for every man, woman and child in 
the country; and about 8 dollars apiece for every 
child in these schools. And this, it must be remem- 
bered, is but the cost of the Primary Instruction. 

In my next I shall give an account of a visit to a 
school of each of these grades; after which I pro- 
pose to consider, in turn, the “ Secondary,” and the 
“Superior ” Instruction. 

Epwarp H. MaaILu. 


A LETTER FROM THOMAS JENKINSON. 


| [Our venerable friend, Thomas Jenkinson, of West Ches- 


ter, Pa., is now in his 96th year. Recently, in response to 


| a request from the editor of the Easton (Md.) Ledger, he 


sent the following letter, embodying some of his recollec- 
tions, to that journal.—EDs. 
West Cuester, Pa., 3d mo. 10, 1890. 

G. E. Haddaway, Editor Easton (Md.) Ledger.— 
Respected Friend: Thy esteemed favor of the 7th inst. 
at hand, and in response to thy request I will en- 
deavor to recall some inciderts of the period of my 
boyhood when I lived on my father’s farm near 
Easton. 

My father was John Jenkinson, son of Emanual 
Jenkinson, and he was born Fifth month 16, 1762. 
In Eleventh month 5,1783,he married Elizabeth 
Cox, daughter of Isaac Cox. The issue of this mar- 
riage was: 

Sarah Jenkinson, born 8th mo. 8, 1785. 

Isaac Jenkinson, born 3d mo. 18, 1788. 

William Jenkinson, born Ist mo. 22, 1790. 

John Jenkinson, born 4th mo. 25, 1792. 

Thomas Jenkinson, born 8th mo. 11, 1794. 

Eliza Jenkinson, born 4th mo. 3, 1797. 

Charles Jenkinson, born 4th mo. 4, 1797. 

Anna Jenkinson, born 2d mo. 2, 1800. 

This is from the records of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, which also state that Elizabeth 
Cox Jenkinson died 11th mo. 6, 1800, and John Jen- 
kinson married 3d mo. 21, 1805, Sarah Parrott, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin and Sarah Parvin. John Jenkinson 
died 9th mo. 10, 1810, and is buried at Third Haven. 

At this time Friends, as well as others, were slave- 
holders, but it is a matter of record that my father 
had, as early as 1777, freed some slaves, who remained 
with him subsequently as hired laborers. 

Easton, the county seat of Talbot county, was, as 
I recollect it,a country town of about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants and the centre of a prosperous ag- 
ricultural community. Railroads were then un- 


1J give the figures of the last published report, since which 
the expenses have rather increased than diminished. 
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known, and communication with Baltimore, the com- 
mercial metropolis of the State, was chiefly by water 
from Easton Point on the Chesapeake. Two sailing 
vessels, carrying passengers and freight, made the 
round trip weekly. Grain and country produce were 
sent one way and store goods brought back for the 
Easton merchants. One of these vessels was com- 
manded by Captain Samuel Thomas, who, when 
elected sheriff of Talbot county, was succeeded by 
Captain Auld. 

Captain Clement Vickers was the owner and com- 
mander of the other vessel, which was a fast sloop, 
and at the opening of the war of 1812 he boasted that 
the speed of his craft would ensure him freedom, but 
it was chased and captured by a British war vessel. 
Vickers managed to escape ashore in a small boat, 
and the sloop, under charge of a prize crew, was sent 
on to Easton. While on the way the passengers 
plotted to overpower the English, but their scheme 
was detected and they were put on their parole at 
the risk of their personal security and freedom to 
forbear from such an attempt. While the war of 
1812 was in progress and the British had control of 
Chesapeake bay, the residents of Easton and vicinity 
were kept in a continued state of apprehension. 

Among the prominent men of Easton at this time 
were lawyers Thomas J. Bullitt, Nicholas Hammond, 
John Leeds Kerr, William Hayward, and John 
Emory, the latter being the son of my earliest pre- 
ceptor, Charles Emory, who taught the school which 
I attended in 1803 and 1804, and who had the record 
of having married and survived six wives who were 
sisters. Doctor Robert Moore, Doctor Tristram 
Thomas, and Dr. Ennals Martin were then the lead- 
ing physicians of the place. 

The chief merchants and business men were Owen 
Kennard, Bennett Wheeler, William Clarke, Samuel 
Groome, Perry Groome, and James Melson ; and the 
principal tavern and place of entertainment was kept, 
I think, by Solomon Lowe. Peach brandy and New 
England molasses rum were the favorite stimulants 
of the day, the former being a home-made article 
of undoubted purity and strength. It was at this 
tavern, one day, while waiting for the payment of 
some money, that I experienced my first impressions 
against the use and sale of intoxicating liquors, from 
the circumstances of witnessing a pair of my youth- 
ful schoolmates rapidly converting themselves into 
sots. This conviction has always remained with me, 
and I have sought to bear testimony against intem- 
perance. 

With a prosperous agricultural community the 
“ patriarchal institution” flourished around Easton, 
and traders would often make it their quarters while 
they picked up a gang of likely slaves to send off to 
the markets of the far south. These, as collected, 
were confined in the county jail previous to ship- 
ment and the threat of being sold to go to Georgia 
would quiet the most turbulent chattel. 

What was known as the great fire of Easton was 
the burning of a large block of buildings belonging 
to John Bennett, who, as it was expected at the time 
of the occurrence, “ went to bed rich and arose a poor 
man.” 


itor of the only newspaper in the count » whieh 
truthfully styled The Eastern Shore Advertiagn 
tained little or no reading matter. 


that section, and Joseph Edmondson, a 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting, 
the State Legislature. 


my boyhood and to grasp the hands of the 
ants of my early associates. Some five or six yu 
ago I arranged to make the attempt, but¢ 
stances prevented the accomplishment of my 
tions. Since then I bave feared to risk the f 
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The Society of Friends was well 


sat for some ting e8 


It has long been my desire to revisit the 


at 
it 
- 
di 
the journey, though my health is fairly good fg oust } 
years and I still enjoy mingling with my friends Society 
Whether great age be desirable or otherwig 


pends to a large extent upon the individual and gale ober 
roundings, but I am thankful to be able to say tha/i post 


still derive satisfaction in a continued state of eral tion.” 


ence. 

Through life I have sought to observe gobri 
regular habits, and a cheerful, contented mind, whj 
together, I think, have contributed to lengthen va 
space of years. on 

Thy kind letter, as well as others received, Hate 
ing the publication of the biographical sketch ain 
luded to, bas given me pleasure, and I trust that te W& yer 
incomplete reminiscences that I have penned abn 9 ther 
may be of interest. Mait 

I remain, very truly, Thy Friend, New 
Txos. JENKINGOR v4 












So a ee ee yz 
ORTHODOX FRIENDS. off 
Cyrus W. Harvey, of Varck, Kansas, a membermi “ 
minister of the “ smaller body ” (Wilburite) Prien, 
reports in his newspaper, the Western Friend, forTin 
month, some visits to the Wilbur body of Frientiin « 
Ohio. We make one or two extracts below. Hews 
at Salem Quarterly Meeting, (Salem, Ohio), on tht 
8th of Second month, and of this he says: 

“Five meetings, held at Salem, Damascus, W 
nona, Middleton, and Carmel, comprise this Quart. 
The reports from the three preparative meeting 
Ministers and Elders, to the Quarterly Meetingd 
Ministers and Elders, were in each case,‘ No 
minister amongst us.’ It was the first time weet 
heard such a report for a whole quarterly meeting; 
and the query, Has the Head of the Church 
his gifts, or have the individual members been® 
disobedient and unfaithful, in days past, that tis 
starvation has come, because the messenger ® 
trusted with His word have robbed the chureb, by 
burying the heavenly talents in the earth? Orb 
the nursing fathers and mothers neglected theif 
ing, and let the children perish for want of needed 
care ?” 

He then attended Laura and Pennsville Quartet 
Meetings. Of the latter, he says: 

“This quarterly meeting is composed of a 
held. at Pennsville, Chester Hill, Plymouth, 
Southland. The meetings were largely attended by 
those not members, many of whom had once beet 
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or were descended from Friends. They 
much interest in the principles of Friends. 

it was learned that far the larger part of these 
cat off, not for any Scriptural reason, but solely 
our peculiar legislation on marriage, it was im- 
ble to prevent the query returning again and 
.. Was this legislation ever wise? Is it right to 
a crime out of that which violates no Scripture 
or principle? Will the time soon come 
this legislation will haveto be amended, be- 
it works badly? If so,how? To know as we 
that the records of our Society, for a hundred 
have more space devoted to the treatments 
disownments for ‘ marrying out,’ than for all 
yiolations of Divine laws, and all other church 
ork put together, it looks as if practically, Wwe, as a 
igciety, had done a great deal for our own disinte- 
. This is written, as we have written many 

uber things, because we believe Friends ought to 
petsolemnly consider this whole marriage ques- 


tion.” 


’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Tux annual elections in the college for the staff of volume 
Lofthe Pheniz were held on Sixth-day last. The Junior 
cas selected Cosmelia J. Brown, of Virginia, John W. 
Hsthinson, of New York, and William C. Sproul, of Penn- 
gimnia; the Sophomores made Mary L. Wolverton, of 
New Jersey, and William L. Donohugh, of Pennsylvania, 
their choice, and the Freshmen chose George H. Strout, of 
Vain. The retiring staff added Esther Haviland, ’91, of 
New York, A. Mitchell Palmer, ’91, of Pennsylvania, and 
Henry McAllister. ’92, of Colorado, and the new staff made 
the necessary number by the election of Charles B. Hart, 
®WofPennsylvania. The staff organized by the election 
#W.C. Sproul, editor-in-chief; Esther Haviland and J. W. 
Hutchinson, associate editors, and W. L. Donohugh and C. 
3 Hart, business manager and assistant, respectively. 


—The annual reunion of the Somerville Literary So- 
tty, which is always the great event of the year among 
the young women of the College, was held on Seventh-day 
lt. Despite the great inclemency of the weather, the 
gthering was one of the most successful in the history of 
the Society, ninety ex-members returning to renew old col- 
lege acquaintanceships. Papers were read by Mary E. 
fale, 82, of Bryn Mawr College, on “ What a College Girl 
thould Do,” and by Louella Passmore, ’89, of Oxford, on 
“The Necessity of a Somerville Hall.” The latter was the 
min subject of discussion in the meeting, and it was de- 
died to undertake the collection of a sufficient sum to erect 
sinilding for the Society’s uses, and for a gymnasium, etc., 
forthe use of the women students at the College. The cost 
ws estimated at $10,000, and it was suggested that the 
basement be utilized as a swimming-bath, the first floor as 
‘gymnasium, (and auditorium for the general meetings of 
the Society ), and the second for smaller meeting rooms, 
#. A committee of eight was appointed to take charge of 
the subject, with Florence Hall as Treasurer. Edith N. 

p, ex-’92, was elected Corresponding Secretary of the 
‘members. In the evening a social reunion was held, 
iad every one pronounced the occasion most enjoyable. 


~The spring holidays began on Third-day and will ex- 
tend to Second-day, the 7th prox. A number of students 
Me remaining at the College during the holidays. 


~The speaking for the Phenix Prizes for Junior Ora- 
ory was held Second-day evening before a large audience. 
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The genera opinion is that the contest, as far as composi- 
tion is concerned, was far above the average for college pro- 
ductions, and the delivery was of a very high order. The 
first prize,a gold medal, was awarded to A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer on his oration “ Ballot Reform,” Frances White se- 
curing second place on “ The Study of Poetry.” 8. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


THE “ Friends’ Home for Children,” at 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia have recently bought the lot adjoining 
their property on the east, 44 feet by 110. A manager, from 
whom we invited information concerning the purchase, and 
its object, writes us: 

“This wasdone to prevent the putting up of buildings 
that might have materially interfered with us, and to en- 
able us to have more ground for the children. We intend, 
if sustained by our contributors, to enlarge our present 
building, as we are badly in need of bath-rooms, and an in- 
firmary and additional buildings, to enable us to do justice 
by those that come under our care. We appeal to the dis- 
interested ofall denominations to aid us in this much needed 
work. No one connected with the Home, except the Matron 
and teacher, receives any salary. The Directors’ work (and 
they spend a great deal of their time), is entirely gratuit- 
ous. We only keep the children in the Home long enough 
to secure good places for them in the country, where they 
are trained to become good and useful citizens. It is said 
by those competent to judge, that we have the best system 
in this State or perhaps in this country for tbe management 
and care of our children after they leave the Home. We 
now have over 60 children placed in permanent homes 
under our care, 10 on trial, and about 30 in the Home, thus 
making 100 children under our direct care, all of whom 
would have been neglected and have grown up to be worse 
than useless members of society if some one had not become 
interested in their welfare.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
EYES. 


MERRY eyes for childhood, 
Brimming o’er with mirth ; 

Sunlight beams ia gladnegs 
Rising over earth. 


Eager eyes and peering 
Neath the brow of youth, 

Never mind their color, 
Fix them on the truth. 


Fearless eyes and steadfast 
When we reach high noon ; 
See we then that, idling, 
Day will fade too soon. 


Failing eyes and fading, 
When life’s close is near, 
Light that streams from Heaven 
Makes their vision clear. 
M. ALICE BRowN 


“WIsER than I, He planned this life for me, 
Mapped out my course and bade these things to be 
And dare I even think to ask from whence 
So many trials come, such long suspense! 

No light beyond the present truth is given, 
Unless by faith I gain a glimpse of heaven. 

The future lies before me unrevealed, 

The pages of my life-book closely sealed ; 

The Guiding Hand seems hidden from my sight, 
Though I may wholly trust its leading right.” 
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From the Swarthmore Pheenix. 


THE ROYAL FREDERICK WILLIAM UNI- 
VERSITY AT BERLIN. 


Tue above is the imposing official title of the Berlin 
University. It may be of interest to some of the 
readers of the Phenix to know something of this 
great institution, the largest and most important, if 
not the most truly representative, of its class in Ger- 
many. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in organization 
and methods, the German university is essentially 
different from our higher educational establishments 
in America. In the first place, it is controlled and 
partially supported by the government and is really 
the culmination of the national school system. In 
this respect it is, to be sure, similiar to some of our 
State universities; but, from the fact that there are 
in Germany no great private colleges, the university 
includes all of the highest educational opportunities 
of the nation and stands in a position of unrivalled 
preéminence for which we have no parallel in 
America. 

But the most curious feature of the German uni- 
versity system is the astounding lack of supervision 
of the work of the student. Heis allowed almost ab- 
solute liberty in the choice of his courses of study, 
and no pains are taken to see how he is doing his 
work, or whether he is doing itat all. Asa matter 
of fact, a considerable number of students attend 
lectures with the greatest irregularity, and spend 
their time in carousing, duels, and other quite irrele- 
vant matters. It is even said that some students do 
not pretend to do any work for the first two years, 
and trust to crowding into the third year all that 
will be necessary to enable them to pass the exami- 
nations at the end of the course. There are certainly 
many faithful, hard students; but, on the average, I 
doubt whether there is more good work done here at 
Berlin than by our young men and women at Swarth- 
more,—and this in spite of the much greater age of 
the university students. 

There are at present about six thousand men tak- 
ing the lectures here; nine hundred in the “ Theo- 
logical Faculty,” seventeen hundred in the “ Law Fac- 
ulty,” over fourteen hundred in the “ Medical Fac- 
ulty,” and nearly two thousand in the “ Philosophical 
Faculty.” The Philosophical Faculty includes, besides 
Philosophy, Philological, Historical, and Mathemati- 


cal courses, Natural Science, Agriculture, Politicai 


Economy and Finance, and, curiously enough, 
Pharmacy and Dentistry. Of these six thousand 
students, about one-tenth come from foreign coun- 
tries, almost every nation being represented. The 
continent of America furnishes nearly two hundred, 
mostly from the United States. There are twenty- 
three from Asia,five from Australia, three from Africa. 

Of professors and university officials of all grades 
and officers of the various seminaries, museums, in- 
stitutes, libraries, clinics, etc., there are over six 
hundred. These include some of the greatest names 
in the field of German scholarship and professional 
life—Mommsen, Virchow, Bergmann, Dilman, von 
Gneist, Curtius, Vahlen, Kirchoff, Kiepert, Zeller, 
Waldeyer, etc. 


It will probably give a good general idea of 
every-day working of the University if I gives 
account of a day’s experience there, At 834 
I hurry across the city to the great central Upi 
sity building on the “ Linden,” where most of 
lectures in the Philosophical courses are de: 
Entering the building about nine, I hear thes 
ants ringing the bells that announce the close of 
first hour. Soon all the corridors and Stairways gy 
thronged with students issuing from the yar 
ture-rooms. Some linger around the bulletin 
or munch their breakfasts in retired places, Hu. 
dreds, particularly the corps-students, parade in the 
open square in front of the building, and Present ap 
amusing appearance, continually bowing With the 
greatest gravity, and tipping their bright-colored 
to passing acquaintances. The great Majority of 
students, however, rush off to their homes, to libry. 
ies, museums, reading-rooms, or lectures in other 
and remote University buildings. Another 
of men is pouring in from every direction, and afe 
fifteen minutes’ pause, the lectures begin again, an 
soon few students are to be seen in the halls, 

Promptly at quarter after nine, the professorwally 
in, recognizes his audience with the words, “ Mein 
Herren,”—and then for forty-five minutes thereiss 
stream of words, often without pauses except for 
breath, and with little or no attempt at rhetoriale 
oratorical grace, sometimes in absolute monoton 
without emphasis. However, the matter is valuaby 
and always admirably systematized, so that if om 
listens attentively and has nimble fingers and aetip 
brain, he can derive much benefit from what isgid 
How thankful we are to the professor who speils 
slowly and distinctly, who places emphasis on im 
portant points, and pauses to afford us time tote 
accurate notes ! 

At ten o’clock the bells are heard. The professor 
hurriedly brings his remarks to a close, bows, and 
leaves the room. If he is able and popular, and ha 
many hearers, his entrance and departure are accom 
panied by applause. If he prolongs his lecture 
much beyond the hour, he may bear an impatient 
shofiling of feet, which he usually heeds with prompt 
tude. The same shuffling greets a student who 
comes in late, and thereby disturbs the lectam 
There is usually no whispering, and all are in perled 
order—this, too, without any supervision on the pat 
of the professor or other authorities. The students 
take care of the matter for themselves, and would 
promptly and effectually rebuke anything that would 
interfere with the lecture. In one lecture whet 
there are over three hundred hearers, from the mt 
ment the student enters until he leaves there iss> 
solute freedom from conversation. I have ates 
looked about me, and have been able to obsemt 
nothing to which the most strict disciplinarian 
object. 

At eleven o’clock, about sixty men assemble to 
take part in the exercises of the Latin section of the 
Philological Seminary. Perhaps twenty are 
members and have an active share in the 
ings. The rest of us are “ ausserordenilich ”” members 
—merely enjoying the privilege of listening 
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i at without furtber participation or obliga- 
: Prof. Vablen enters, and without ceremony 
tions. cs previously-appointed member the sign to 
in. The latter reads rapidly an essay in Latin 
e subject of the day’s discussion. From 
he is interrupted and corrected by the 
fessor, who perhaps calls upon the other members 
to express their opinions. This often leads to an ani- 
mated debate—sometimes animated by jests—some- 
times, 1 am sorry to say, not without acrimony and 
sareasm—conducted entirely in Latin. Imagine sar- 
gsm and even joking in Latin! It iscertainly unnec- 
ewary to say that we Americans, who lack the 
thorough training in Latin composition that the 
German student has had in the gymnasium, find it 
difficult enough to gather the sense of the discussion, 
and are profoundly thankful that we are in no danger 
ofbeing called upon to speak. This exercise lasts for 
two hours, and so severe is the tax on the brain that 
glare well satisfied when the bell rings at one 
o'clock. 

And there is no time for rest. In fifteen minutes, 
Prof, Ernst Curtius will lecture on “The Antiquities 
of Olympia,”—Prof. Curtius, not only well known as 
aprofessor of ancient art and for the archeological 
york at Olympia, which gave the world the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, but also famous as a litterateur, orator, 
das the tutor and friend of the Emperor Freder- 


ick 


pearing on th 
time to time 


The lecture-room is a quarter of a mile away—so I 
hury along the “Linden,” past the Opera House, 
the Armory, the Royal Schloss (at present occupied 
bythe Emperor), across the Lustgarten to the Ori- 
ental Seminary. In a few minutes, the aged but ac- 
tive professor comes in like a whirlwind, sweeps up 
the side of the room, adjusts his eye-glasses, critically 
mrveys the plaster-casts and photographs which the 
itiendants bave arranged for his use,—and then 
comes “ Meine Herren,” and a perfect torrent of en- 
thusiasm. He is full of his subject, loves it, and 
carries his audience with him. He also has the rare 
good quality of emphasizing and even repeating im- 
portant points. 

Like some other men of genius, he not infre- 
qently wanders from the subject, forgets his con- 
nection, or repeats unnecessarily. At the close of 
the lecture, we often receive an invitation to accom- 
pany him through the museum. Then he talks 
freely and interestingly about the famous works of 
art, and the occasions are both delightful and in- 
structive. 

The lectures continue regularly through the day 
until seven o’clock—a few even later. Of course no 
student hears lectures through the whole period 
from 8 a. m. to.7 p.m. In fact, it is rarely profitable 
tooccupy more than five hours in the lecture-room. 
The average number of hours per week for good 
ttadents is not much over twenty. 


The total of vacations is much greater than in 
America—six or seven weeks at Easter, about eleven 
weeks in late summer and early autumn, and two full 
Weeks at Christmas. But vacation is the German 
sudent’s work-time. Then he can devote himself 
Winterruptedly to his studies. In term-time there 
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are many distractions, and his time is broken up and 
wasted by lectures occurring at inconvenient inter- 
vals, and in different parts of the city. 

The German student has no foot-ball and does not 
indulge much in our American forms of athletics ; 
but a considerable portion of the more active and 
athletic men fence a great deal, and test their skill, it 
must be confessed, in rather frequent duels. Many 
take long pedestrian tours during vacations ; but, as 
a rule, the men here are not what could be called 
athletic; nor are they conspicuous for manly bear- 
ing. In this respect, they are certainly inferior to 
the students of our great American colleges. One is 
forced to the conclusion that the fine physical devel- 
opment of middle-aged Germans is to be ascribed to 
the rigorous discipline and regular life of the years 
spent in the army. Certainly, one would not expect 
it from the bent or beer-bloated forms of the average 
students. And these students, it must be remem- 
bered, are the flower of Germany. Nearly all the 
aristocracy of blood, of wealth, and intellect come up 
to the university, and most of the men famous in 
professional, literary, or political life, are possessors 
of the doctor’s degrees. au We es 


THE SMITH BIBLE—1715. 


THeEreE has been an item in some of the county pa- 
pers about the oldest books in Bucks county. 

We have in our possession the Bible originally be- 
longing to William Smith, who came from Yorkshire, 
England, in 1684, and settled at Wrightstown, Bucks 
county, Pa. 

William Smith married Mary Croasdale, daughter 
of Thomas and Agnes Croasdale, who came from 

‘ngland in the good ship “ Welcome” in 1682. 

Their daughter Margaret married Enoch Pearson, 
son of Thomas and Grace Pearson, of Lancaster, 
England, at the home of Stephen Twining, Middle- 
town township,1712. William Smith married a sec- 
ond time, Mercy , 1720, died 1743. In his last 
will, dated 30th Tenth month, 1740, and in the Reg- 
ister’s office, Doylestown, he gave his “great Bible to 
my daughter Margaret Pearson during her natural 
life and then to her daughter Mary Pearson.” 

Mary Pearson married John Hulme, son of George 
and Ruth (Palmer) Hulme, in 1744, and was the 
mother of John and George Hulme. John Hulme 
married Rebecca Milnor, of Fallsington, Fifth month 
30th, 1770. This John Hulme became the owner of 
the Milford mills and laid the foundation of the 
town which bears his name, Hulmeville. The Bible 
remained in his family and the family of his daugh- 
ter Rebecca, who married George Harrison, of Hulme- 
ville, to whose children, Samuel Hulme Harrison and 
Edmund G Harrison the Bible has descended. 

In consequence of the register of the second fam- 
ily of William Smith, as well as those of the family of 
John and Mary (Pearson) Hulme, being in this 
“ great Bible,” Edmund G. Harrison, in whose family 
it has been for some years, with the consent of his 
brother Samuel, is about to deposit it with the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania in the city of Phila- 
delphia, being, it is believed, the most reliable and 
convenient place for each and every descendant of 
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William Smith and Mary (Croasdale) Smith to see it 
as they may wish. 

The title-page of this great Bible has this inscrip- 
tion: “Oxford, Printed by Jonn Baskett, Printer to 
the King’s Most Excellent Majesty and the Univer- 
sity, MDCCXV.” The Book of Common Prayer of 
the Church of England is printed in the first part of 
the Bible. 

The above memoranda were prepared by Miss Re- 
becca 8S. Price, great-granddaughter of John and 
Mary (Pearson) Hulme. 

Note: The Bible is now in the possession of the editor 
of the Advance and his sister, Mrs. Dr. E.S. Huntsman, of 
the sixth generation of William Smith. It can be seen by 
those interested by calling upon either of them at the old 
Hulme and Harrison homestead in Hulmeville, before it is 
deposited with the Historical Society. 

—Hulmeville Advance, Bucks county, Pa. 


FAMILY STANDARDS. 


No stream can flow higher than its source. The 
combined honesty of any family will not be higher 
than the laws governing its training. 

The individual who was born and trained ina 
family where strict integrity and truth were un- 
known has that much harder battle to fight in over- 
coming the tendencies of his nature. It is this that 
makes the training of young children such a tremen- 
dous responsibility. 

Is there a sadder sight than the puzzled expres- 
sion in a child’s face when the mother whom it 
loves with the whole strength of its being utters a 
social falsehood in its presence ?—and yet it is not so 
rare a sight as it should be. Can there be astandard 
of truth in a family where the daily life of the family 
is an untruth, where the effort to appear is far greater 
than the effort to be? To give a child the right 
standards there must be harmony in his life, and 
there can be no harmony without truth. The small 
boy in an infant class struck the very foundation of 
life when he exclaimed to a little girl covered with 
shame and confusion because her cap had been 
knocked off, revealing a smoothly cropped head and 
a row of curls sewed fast to the ruches of the cap on 
the floor,“ Ha! ye needn’t be so shamed if ye hadn't 
made believe!” It is the “ make believes” that 
cause the mortification. The man whose house is 
built on the rock truth has a sure foundation; he 
commands respect without question, and need fear 
no man’s comment. “ Electricity cannot follow a 
broken wire, nor success a lying life.” “I teach my 
children to speak the truth” is but a small part of a 
moral education. Are they taught to live it? Is the 
home life, by example as well as precept, a life of 
truth? Within a few days the daily papers have re- 
corded five heavy embezzlements. The principals 
concerned, as far as their histories have been revealed, 
were men who had peculiar social advantages; at 
least three of them were born into homes of wealth, 
and all were men who had had every educational 
advantage. The partner of one said: “I always 
knew he was careless, but;supposed he was honest.” 
Will a strictly honest man be careless where money 
matters are involved? Willa man to whom truth is 
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more than a tongue accomplishment be 
criminality? You may say he is Weak, bat# 
is a weakness that is as criminal as wicked , 
it is this weakness that is a sure indication of 4. 
lack of courage inseparable from truth, ‘ 
Truth, like love, is universal in its m 
a love of it, devotion to it, is a perfect 
all of life’s battles.—Christian Union. 
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THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH. 
THERE are those who seem to be the soul of 
every private capacity, who are yet unfaithfa) 10 thy 
truths which should guide their public relatj 
others who are loyal to truth every where ¢: 
their homes. But whoever is imbued with the aint 
of truthfulness springs to receive it, to learn from 
to practice it, and to diffuse it from Whatever quarie 
it may come, and whatever be the lessons Which jt 
brings. It is so precious to him that, whatever 
in its way and hinders its approach, is Willingly oq. 
rendered, whatever personal loss he may sustain, 
He is loyal to it, not only by holding it firmly and 
courageously, but by obeying its behests, 
truth has a mission of its own, and regulates the 
lives of its faithful adherents, improving and deyat. 
ing them. To believe aright is much; to act Up to 
those beliefs is more; while he who does both joy. 
fully manifests the spirit of truthfulness. 

How may this spirit be infused into those wy 
possess it not, and how may it be animated af 
strengthened in all, are problems worthy of thong 
Probably nothing could have a more powerful effet 
upon social, domestic, and individual welfare thy 
the widespread diffusion of this spirit. It underlig 
all honest and faithful work, all social confidenced 
right fulfillment of relations, all independence al 
self-respect. For he who is in this high sense faith 
ful to the truth will be faithful to himself and} 
others. The more these effects can be realized an 
traced back to their true source, the more may# 
hope for the diffusion of this spirit. The more th 
sympathy that exists the greater will be the powerd 
imagining the feelings of those who are deceived, 
and the greater will be the desire to avoid exciting 
such feelings. Sincerity and candor will be the m 
tural breathings of one who is in thorough sympathy 
with his fellow men. Especially in youth may this 
spirit of truthfulness be cultivated. Few realize how 
strong are the impressions made upon the heartd 
childhood by the examples which are given toi 
Let no one imagine that to teach a child not to tells 
lie is sufficient to make him really truthful. He must 
be imbued with the love of positive truth, and tha 
can only be infused by those who are themselves it 
spired by it. St. Paul tells us that “ charity (or lov) 
rejoiceth in the truth.” May we all strive to attaim 
tbat love and that joy !—Exchange. 
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No one filling his days of early and middle lilt” 
with exciting business, and much of his nights | 
exciting pleasures, can hope to enjoy a vigorous 
valuable old age. Moderation, temperance, & 
mind, and an unburdened conscience, are a 
first essentials. The best possible care of the 
cal system is also requisite.—Selected. 
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THE TUSCARORA INDIANS OF NEW YORK. 


ork Herald recently published a series of 

es on the Indians who are located on reserva- 
in the State of New York. Recently, these In- 
dians have been the subject of some sweeping charges 

made by public officials. The charges were indig- 

pantly denied by the Indians and their white friends, 

smong Whom are & number of public spirited citi- 

sens and philanthropists. ree the — ey 

iti these people, the Herald recently sent a 

tis eal to visit the reservations, converse 
gith the Indians, their friends and enemies, and 
pring back a faithful report of the mental, moral, and 
material status of the “ Six Nations”—the remnants 
of the historic Iroquois. Concerning the cous 
sho are settled in Niagara county, the correspond- 
8: 
The reservation Indians who approach the whites 
most closely in the ways of civilization and indulge 
jn Caucasian vices are undoubtedly the Tusca- 
ol The population of this nation is a little in ex- 
ces of four hundred, and the reservation contains 
shout six thousand acres, or nearly ten square miles. 
There is no better land in Niagara county. Once 
the strip, which is about two miles wide, was cov- 
ged by an unbroken forest, but now there is only 
gooded land enough to keep the inhabitants in fuel 
ad rough building material. All the remainder has 
een cleared by the Tuscaroras themselves. It is 
wil cleared, too. I can find more stumps in the 
felds along a single road in Westchester county, 
tithin twenty-five miles of the City Hall of New 
York, than I saw in the entire lands of the Tusca- 
tra nation, though I saw all there were to see. The 
fences are as good as farm fences in general, some of 
them being as good as the best that ean be made of 
plit rails. The houses are not as large or sightly as 
those of the white farmers of the vicinity, but they 
ue quite as good as the average in Kansas or Mis- 
suri, Indeed, 1 know whole counties in Indiana 
and I}linois in which the rural residences as a whole 
we not any better than those of the Tuscaroras. The 
dder structures, like those of the whites of the same 
period, are of logs, but all of these were hewn; I did 
not see a single house of logs with the bark on, 
though I know where to find some in Maine, Iowa, 
and other States. The favorite style is parallelogram, 
Wo stories high, with two rooms on each floor, the 
material being dressed boards with roofs of shingles. 
Though the houses generally are small, nearly all 
the barns are large, for the Tuscaroras largely sub- 
ust on their cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry, and are 
obliged to raise and store a great deal of provender 
for winter use. 

Although partially civilized for more than half a 
century, the Tuscaroras as a body, have only begun 
iystematic farm work on modern methods within the 
past twenty-five years. Rich in land, they are poor 
in everything else. There has been very little in- 

tance of money, tools, and stock, such as the 
Poorest of older communities profit by to some ex- 
lent. They have not fully outgrown the tendency to 
work only for home consumption, without thought 
ofa surplus which may be sold. Some of them raise 
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wheat'to sell, and have laid aside something for a 
rainy day; others have taken a longer look ahead 
by planting orchards, the soil of their portion of the 
State being peculiarly adapted to fruit raising. One 
of the very handsomest orchards I saw in the county 
belonged to an Indian widow, whose husband had 
planted it; unlike the trees of some of the white 
neighbors, it was protected against the prevailing 
winds of the section by a “ break ” of spruces. 

All the Tuscaroras wear civilized garments, and 
present quite as good an appearance collectively at 
church on Sunday as an equal number of people in 
country congregations elsewhere ; the only noticea- 
ble difference is that some of the women dress their 
beads in small shawls or scarfs, instead of bonnets. 
There are two churches on the reservation—Baptist 
and Presbyterian—and a full half of the entire pop- 
ulation are communicants, a record which would be 
hard to beat anywhere. The pastor of the Baptist 
Church is himself a full blooded Tuscarora, and a 
man of education and great force of character. 
There are two schools, supported by the State, as are 
all schools on the Indian reservations, and each has 
for years been tanght by Indian women, who them- 
selves were well educated, and are highly esteemed 
by all whites who know them. The attendance 
is fair, considering the distance which some of the 
children must travel in going to and from school. 
One of the school buildings should be torn down, it 
being barely fit for a barn, and both, with all other 
Indian schools in the State, should be liberally sup- 
plied with globes, maps, charts, object lessons and 
kindergarten appliances, for the Indian learns, very 
quickly through his eye, and should be taught ac- 
cordingly. 

Indeed, a stranger going through the reservation 
would see nothing to remind him that he was not in 
a fairly prosperous farming community. Even the 
color of the faces would not suggest the Indian to 
any one unacqnainted with the race, for it is brown 
rather than red, though admixture of white blood is 
rare, Still, in some respects, the Tuscaroras are 
strangely unlike any whites. They are socialists to 
the extent of holding their land in common. They 
are a nation by themselves; like each of their kin- 
dred nations they elect their own rulers, make their 
own laws, have their own courts, including one of 
final appeal, and are not subject to the laws of the 
State or Union except when crimes are committed by 
or against them, which is almost never. 

The council elects a president, called high chief, 
from its own number. There is also a Secretary of 
State. The council, whose proceedings are conducted 
openly and according to parliamentary law, consti- 
tute the one court of the nation, and to the credit of 
the nation be it said that this court convenes but 
once a year. 

I had a long and interesting chat with Head Chief 
Webster, mostly about the proposition to divide the 
lands of all the Indian nations in the State in sever- 
alty, abolish rule by chiefs, and make each Indian a 
citizen, voter, tax-payer, and place him under the gen- 
eral body of State law. The Head Chief said : 

“The severalty plan should not be forced upon the In- 
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dians until they are entirely fit for it. At present it would 
be a great mistake and very unfair. We need to know 
more in a good many ways before all of our people will be 
fit to take care of themselves as citizens. How could you 
expect the majority of our people to hold their own—which 
would not be much—in trade with the whites?” 

“Well, your property seems principally land, with its 
improvements. Suppose a severalty law were to provide 
that an Indian’s farm could not be sold or mortgaged until 
many yeors after the passage of the act?” 

“The power that can make a law can change it,” said 
the chief. ‘“‘ How often does the legislature let alone a law 
made for your city of New York?” 

“There is no possible excuse or reason for dividing the 
Tuscarora land at present. If any other nation of Indians 
want a division, that is their affair, but all the Tuscaroras 
are against it for themselves. We annoy none of the 
whites in any way. We feed and clothe ourselves, take 
care of our own sick and poor, and settle our own disputes. 
We cost the State nothing except for schools. We are no 
charge upon the State or local courts. Ask in any of the 
towns around and you will find that no race or class, ex- 
cept the Quakers, give the police justice as little business 
as the Tuscaroras. We own most of our land in fee simple, 
so we have no alleged prior claim hanging over us like 
some other Indian nations in the State. We are not with- 
holding land from use ; such as we can’t farm can be hired 
by whites,—hired cheaper than the same quality outside of 
the reservation. There is no law of contracts binding us; 
but find, if you can, any case in which an Indian lease, by 
mere word of mouth, has been broken. All we ask is to 
be let alone as we are until we are educated up to doing 
otherwise.” 

A great deal of inquiry in towns near the reserva- 
tion substantiated the Chief’s statement. Many far- 
mers said it would be impossible to have neighbors 
more peaceful and honest than the Tuscaroras. 
Drink, the principal demon of all Indian races, is 
rare. There are fewer drinking men among the Tus- 
caroras than among an equal number of residents of 
Fifth avenue. It is probable that divisions of land in 
severalty would not be urged regarding them, were 
there not big jobs possible through a division of some 
other Indian lands, of which more anon. 

Though neither State nor Indian law requires a 
formal marriage, it has been a long time since Tusca- 
rora Indians have mated without the customary 
ceremony before a magistrate or minister,—usually 
the latter. Their quarrels among themselves are 
principally political ; as among white men, there al 
ways are some who are “ against the government.” 
A white man among them, no matter if he be a 
stranger with a handful of gold, is as safe in life and 
property as if in his own house with a policeman at 
each door. 

To this day the Tuscaroras call the Senecas their 
fathers. During the Revolutionary War they alone 
of the Six Nations took sides with the Americans, 
for which the other nations burned their houses, de- 
stroyed their crops, and drove them out of the coun- 
try. While roaming about in small bands a few of 
them reached the site of their reservation and were 
forgiven by the Senecas, who gave them about a mile 
square of land. They seem to have prospered, for in 
time they purchased about five thousand acres more 
from the famous Holland Company. 
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EXPENSIVE CARELESSNES 


Tue recent sale at the Dead-Letter Office Washi 
ton, D. C., calls attention again to the ; 
property lost through imperfect addresses op 
preparation of parcels and letters for the 
closures are put in envelopes and Wrappers top 
to sustain their weight. The rapid handling of 
matter demands that the contents of every pag 
sent by mail should be thoroughly protected, 9 
authorities say that most of the valuables sold 
into possession of the post-office authorities he 
they slip from their coverings and cannot be jj 
fied and replaced. 

Another protection which the post-office anther: 
ties ‘suggest is that of placing the name and 
of the sender on the outside of every parce] and jg. 
ter sent through the mails. This will enable 
local postmasters to return the mail matter migex 
or misdirected directly to the sender, instead of thy 
following the official routine of the transfer to th 
Dead-Letter Office at Washington, where prey g 
business allows weeks to elapse before the matter) 
returned, if ever returned, to the sender, 

The grossest carelessness is manifested in the & 
recting of letters or parcels. It is perfectly astonish 
ing that people who take the trouble to use the mis 
should so undervalue their own effort as not tom 
ordinary precaution in writing a distinct addmag 
the fruits of their efforts; not only will the adiwy 
lack some important item necessary to its qk 
transfer, but it will be most indistinctly written,#) 
pale ink and a pen so fine that in the deliverying 
a pile of letters one does not wonder that it isle 
the wrong address. 

Not only is this carelessness expensive to thepe 
ple using the mails, but to the Government; thee 
of maintaining the Dead-Letter Office is due entiny 
to ignorance and carelessness that is almost criminl 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Much interest has been felt in knowing how much injey 
was done by the freezing weather to the orange treai 
Florida. A letter from Fruitland Park, in Lake county 
central Florida, to one of the editors of the INTELLIGEN 
AND JOURNAL, dated Third month 22, says: “We havelit 
ice and frosts here this month, yet our place is not inj 
My orange trees are full of fruit blossoms. The g 
were frosted.” But an average grower on Indian rivet, 
La Grange, writes a letter (published in the Philadelpii 
Ledger, Third month 24th), in which he says: “Im 
you a day or two ago about another freeze, much worse that 
the first. Our old hammock groves look as if fire had tet 
through them. All the trees will lose their leaves sail 
think some of the wood on the old trees is killed. Backit 
my east grove, on some trees where I picked a box or m® 
of oranges, the bark split from top to bottom. I have li 
daged up a good many of them, but don’t know how they 
will come out. All the young trees on the hammock lad 
yours, mine, and others, are killed outright. Some of thes 
have been out five years, and many of them are large. 
had 700 fine budded nursery trees killed outright Ths 
was last Monday morning. The other freeze did not 
one-half as much damage. Your old trees on the 


will lose their leaves and bloom, but I do not think 


bloom is hurt much. 
in places.” 


In the pine lands the trees am 
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: j lestine has increased 70,- 

wish population of Pa ’ 

7 - five years. In 1741 Palestine con- 


in the last 
a Jews: in 1883, 20,000, end of 1888, 70,000. 


—The annual report of the Peabody Trust for the main- 
ce of good homes for the working classes in London, 
—- he birth rate in the houses kept by the Trust to be 
io ver 1,000 above the rest of London, and the death rate 
pearly 1 per 1,000 below the average, while the infant mor- 
lity is only a little over half the average. The Trust has 
gent over $6,250,000 providing buildings for 20,374 persons. 
The average earnings of each family are about $5.75 per 
week, and the average weekly rent about $1.20. The rate 
er room is 52) cents per week. 

_—A distinguished Englishman, returning to his own 
quntry after a careful study of our American institutions, 
@ being asked what he had seen that was most unlike 
England, answered, “The wineless dinner tables of the 
great middle class.” —Exchange. 

—Many people think that gutta percha and India rub- 
ierare the same or very similar gums. This, however, is a 
mistake. India rubber is the solidified sap of a South 
American tree. It is of a soft, gummy nature ; not tena- 
gous, but very elastic; is easily decomposed by oily sub- 
dances, and does not stand acids well. Gutta percha, 
shich is found only in the East Indies, is obtained from 
fegutta tree. It is a brownish gum, which solidifies by 
aposure to the air. 

—An explosive signalling apparatus has been fitted up 
ithe Bell Rock Light-house, off the English coast. The 
jtt-house is supplied with two large bells, which are rung 
infoggy weather. It was thought, however, that a fog sig- 
micould be advantageously added, both on account of its 
mprt and the flash of the explosion. The fog signal, 
which will be fired by an electric spark, is now ready for 
theseries of experiments which will be made with it. It 
isexpected that it will be in full operation in the course of 
smonth, and that during foggy weather it will be fired 
ery ten or fifteen minutes. It is the first explosive signal 
which has been introduced in the light-house service in 
Sotland. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Ta “Blair bill” to aid education by an appropriation to 
the States from the national treasury, was defeated in the 
Sate (Washington) on the 20th instant, by a vote of 36 to 
® (Senator Blair changing his vote, in order to be able to 
move a reconsideration, made it stand 37 to 31). No meas- 
meof the kind is now likely to be passed at this session of 


Congress. 


Tue House Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic has 
authorized a favorable report on the bill providing for the 
Hpointment, by the President, of a commission of five per- 
wns to consider the subject of the manufacture and sale of 
tleoholic liquors. (This measure, which has several times 
Med the Senate, has always failed in the House). 


A GENERAL strike in the building trade in Boston is ex- 
feted. The Carpenters’ and Builders’ Association has 


Toted not to grant the eight hour demands made by the 
nen. 


A RAIN and wind storm, on the 22d, struck the new 
House of Refuge building, at Glen Mills, Delaware county, 
A. The slate roof of the assemblage building was blown 
Mand the gable end demolished. 


GoverNor BEAVER has issued a proclamation calling 


attention of the manufacturers of Pennsylvania to the 
tional exhibition to be held on the island of Jamaica 


in January, 1891, under the auspices of the Government of 
that island. 


LoNDON, March 24.—Minister Lincoln will make no 
presentations to the Queen this session, on account of his 
son’s death. His health is failing, and he will probably 
take leave of absence and pay a visit to America. 

NOTICES. 

*,* The annual meeting of the First-day schools within 
the limits of the Philadelphia First-day School Association, 
will be held (as usual) on First-day afternoon, Fifth month 
11, 1890. A general and cordial invitation is extended to 
all schools to participate in the exercises on that occasion. 
Those wishing to do so will please communicate with the 
undersigned on or before Fourth month 10, 1890, at latest. 

SAMUEL C. LAMBERT, Clerk of the Joint Committee. 

533 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 

*,* Friends united evening meeting Seventeenth St., 
and Girard avenue, to-morrow, at 7.30 p.m. During Fourth 
month they will be held at Fourth and Green streets. 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard 
avenues, to-morrow (Third month 30th), at 3 p. m., to 
which Friends are particularly invited. 

*,* A Meeting of the Salem First-day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house at Mickleton on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 12th, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The following subjects will be discussed : 

lst. How can we interest parents in the First-day 
School ? 

2d. How can we keep the boysin the First-day School ? 

All interested are cordially invited. 

RICHMAN COLES, | Clerks 
LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } ips 


a 


*.* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Moorestown, on Seventh-day, the 29th of Third month, 
commencing at 10 a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

MARTHA C. DECovu, } 


RACHEL L. DECov, } Clerks. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
RoyYAL Bakine PowDzEE Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y¥. 











S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN ‘STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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An Uublemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


The J.B. Watkins Land Mortgage Compay 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. in'istoIetamea to them.” : > >: S*y3egesn.ae 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE Ig 
MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE ports 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 
No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in 
Our Debentures are secured by First Mortgages only, on lands worth more than three times the amount loaned on § 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds these Mortgages as Trustee for the Bondholders, 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amo 
time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York, 


. 


unts and 


_ ~ Assets, - - - #4,954,920.36. 
Jan. Ist, 18% ’ Capital aud Surplus, $1,272,464.34. HENRY DICKINSON, Manager 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, (y 


TH E GI R ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, President, errincHaw B onnis. 


Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL, 


Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 

OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW Harris, Je, k 

. s Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. Cammy 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, GkoRGE TUCKER Burma —§ ™ 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPAIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINED 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Managerdh 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUs of over TWO AD 
HALF MILLIONS. 3@ ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BRO 


The Dingee & Conard vo's ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
Largest ee Growers in America. BULBS and SEEDS. 


Ss ry I'S: 

: OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. t describes and 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS 
BULBS and SEEDS. 49° NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


“rare FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
pay you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONAP® CO., SE S20WERS «m4 West Grove, Pa. 
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